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THE WEEK 


LIA W. PEATTIE, author of A Mountain Wo- 
man and other popular books, has met with as 
complete a disaster as could well overtake a lit 
erary worker. Most people who know her know 
that a large part of her literary work might be dated 
from an old log cabin on her father's place—Wildwood, 
near South Bend, in the State of Michigan. It was her 
pleasant summer work-room; and summer to an open-air 
loving woman means all the time between April and No 
vember Here were written The Rose Jar, A Shylock of 
the Sand Hills, and other stories known to readers of the 
Bazar. And here went up in flame, a few days ago, two 
nearly completed novels, The Beleaguered Forest and The 
Vuker of Goda, several score of stories, finished and un- 
finished, twenty lectures, and hundreds of beginnings, 
character sketches, scraps of conversation, and the like, 
written out and pigeon-holed for future use. The work 
of years, the material gathered for many more years’ work, 
has vanished, to say nothing of furniture, pet curios, and 
books. For years the little cabin stood in a beautiful 
grove on the lake, about two hundred yards from the 
house of Wildwood. The original settler who laid rough 
trunks together and chinked them up with mortar little 
dreamed that it would become the nest of an end-of-the- 
century writing-woman. It was acoy’s nest. The rude 
walls were half covered with posters, casts, bite of metal, 
or foreign pottery; there was a couch heaped with cush- 
ions in Indian or Madagascar cottons; there was a book- 
case containing the working library every author gathers 
some favorite volumes and some presentation copies; 
there was a desk, of course, every drawer crammed with 
manuscript; there was a piano, a much-used ty pe-writer, 
and then—there was a brick fireplace, wherein drift-wood 
from the lake burved on every chilly day. Probably this 
fire was left smouldering that pleasant autumn evening 
when the mistress of the cabin betook herself up to the 
large for dinner. Probably a spark snapped out 
upoo the blue China matting on the floor or on some loose 
Anyhow the blaze was seen from the dining- 
room windows too late, and the family rushed down be- 
tween the trees only in time to see the log cabin and all 
its contents reduced to ashes. 
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PROFESSOR E. E. SLOSSON, of the University of 

Wyoming, commends the coeducational colleges as 
notable promoters of marriage. In an article in the Jn- 
dependent We tells, not without elation, how of 65 women 
who graduated together from Kansas University 31 mar- 
ried fellow-students. Was there ever such a report from 
Bryn Mawr, from Vassar, from Wellesley, even from 
Radcliffe or Barnard? No; none of those institutions can 
hope to compete with Kansas University, or with any 
Western coeducational college in good standing, as direct 
matrimonial agencies. Professor Slosson correctly avers 
that propinquity is the best match-maker. He observés 
that not only the men students eventually marry their 
fellow-women students in college, but that the M’s marry 
the N’s, and the 8’s the T’s. If you want young people 
to marry, he says, let them be together; if you don’t want 
them to marry, keep them apart. 

He does not insist that the coeducational marriages are 
happier than others, but he thinks they ought to be, be- 
cause the opportunity for observation and selection is 
unusually good. A young man at a coeducational college 
may come to know hundreds of girls of his own class, 
and to know many of them much better than young men 
are apt under common circumstances to know girls. His 
observations ought to enable him eventually to make a 
wise selection 

There seems to be no defect about Professor Slosson’s 
claims, unless it is that they are too complete. The matri- 
monial advantages of coeducation seem altogether too 
great to be ignored, and it seems a natural inference that 
in many cases the interests and agitations they inspire 
must be engrossing almost to the exclusion of other mat- 
In the East, where what Mr. Slosson calls the mo- 
nastic system of education is still most common, it is 
usually thought to be rather a misfortune for a young 
fellow or a young girl to become engaged while at school 
or in college, and before seeing something of the world 
and the folks in it. Sometimes it is a misfortune, some- 
times quite the reverse; that depends on how matters 
turn out 

One can only say that the coeducational system, with 
all iis matrimonial risks and chances, is a first-rate system 
for those who like it, and a system that is of high interest 
to all observers. Moreover, those who like it probably 
include already the majority of Americans who send their 
children to college, for Mr. Slosson says, truly enough, 
that nearly all the new colleges are coeducational, and 
many of the old oues are tending that way. He believes 
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in it on the ground that it is bad to separate the sexes at 
any period of life, but especially during adolescence. 
@an. 
|X Chicago and other Western cities the servant-girl 
question bas risen from a household difficulty to one 
of the problems of the day. About five hundred maids 
are known to have taken passage from Chicago to Ger- 
many and Sweden this last spring, probably to return 
once more in the fall. Golf and bicycling are responsi- 
ble for the growth of numerous country clubs, where, 
through the summer, maids have been paid higher wages 
than in any private family, although they were also re- 
quired to keep exhausting hours. It was hoped that 
with the coming of autumn these conditions would pass, 
but the cry for ‘‘ help ” still-goes up from the majority of 
homes in vain, and the difficulty is a constant subject of 
conversation and a theme for newspaper comment. Ser- 
vants are not usually kept in such numbers as in Eastern 
cities. One maid, or at most two, is the rule among all 
but families of considerable means. Wages are paid by 
the week, and range, for ordinary service, from $4 to $6, 
an average of $20 or $25 monthly. Every Thursday 
from time immemorial has been “the girl’s day out,” 
also Sunday afternoons. On the face of it, with board 
provided far superior to what she can have been accus- 
tomed to, and clothing all but provided, the domestic ser- 
vant’s lot is more comfortable and more assured than that 
of any other class of labor. Yet either the stigma of 
‘*menial,” the curtailment of liberty, or the enforced 
abandonment of home ties—perhaps all combined—make 
it reluctantly entered upon. Perhaps domestic service 
is, as Miss Jane Addams has called it, “a belated indus- 
try,” never to be settled until it is, like other industries, 
removed from under the employer's roof, and based upon 
an agreement of so many hours of work for a given wage, 
and extra pay for overtime work. 
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N interesting experiment is now being tried in Illinois 
in the shape of free employment offices, under the 
direction of the State Bureau of Labor Statistics, and very 
suggestive are some of its developments as recorded thus 
far. Just now the question for a puzzled superintendent 
to settle is whether the employment office is also a matri- 
mouial agency, and whether marriage can be considered 
“employment” under the terms of the law. Two Lilinois 
farmers asked to be supplied with “help” in the form of 
wives, and sixteen women applied with alacrity for these 
positions. One woman got ahead of the others by prompt- 
ly sending a sealed letter, with the request to forward it 
to either one of the wife-seekers—she did not care which. 
With strict jmpartiality it was sent to the first Celebs in 
search of a wife, and it may be that by this time a wooing 
by correspondence ‘has settled his fate. The communica- 
tions of the other fifteen would-be brides are filed away 
till October 1, when the Governor and other officials will 
be asked to define the limitations of the law. In the 
mean time all names and addresses are treated as strictly 
confidential matters. 


Hew to manage on small incomes is a theme that has 

engaged many minds within the last few years. Some 
one, not long ago, wrote a volume on the subject, which 
was widely quoted at the time. A few hundred dollars 
a year he put down as an ample income for a man with a 
wife and three children. The writer was a well-read man, 
and he had some connection with a newspaper, which 
brought him into town every day, sent him to various 
places of amusement, out among intelligent people, and 
put much money into his pocket. His book was practi- 
cal, full of his statistics about dollars and cents, and it 
glowed with a certain enthusiasm which must have in- 
spired men tempted to experiment along those lines. It 
chanced one day, however, that some ove discovered the 
other side of the picture—the wife, a woman of educa- 
tion, refinement, and taste, living in a small out-of-the-way 
place, bending over the wash-tub, cooking all the meals, 
doing the work of the family, in fact, without any of her 
husband's diversions coming her way, without going to 
town or knowing any change, and all this not because her 
husband was too poor to help it, but simply to prove his 
theory that the thing could be done. Poor soul! She 
wasted away, was old long before her time, and left 'way 
behind her husband in the race. Nothing bas been heard 
of her since. 

We all want to know how to live on as little as possible, 
and to discover whether the living at all is possible on a 
few hundreds a year, but never at the price which this 
man had to pay to prove his experiment. There is no one 
system to follow, for the obligations and necessities for one 
are not those of another. One who has to work for his 
daily bread, for instance, must pay for services which the 
one who lives on an income cannot afford. A husband 
brings home any where from $3 50 to $50 a week. His wife, 
who does not have to work for money, must learn to live 
within it. She must sew or cook, or dust and turn the 
children’s clothes. But if she were the bread-winner she 
could not afford to do all these things, unfitting herself 
for her own work, and so losing it altogether. 

Long experience has proved certain facts; one is that 
the requirements of individual lives must determine the 
necessity for certain expenditures. Two or three general 
directions, however, can be laid down. Begin the first 
year by putting away five per cent. of one’s income, how- 
ever small. After the year review the experiences of the 
twelve months, and see what mistakes have been made, 
what proportions of expenditures were wise or foolish, 
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Vor. XXXL, No. 41 
whether the dress or the food account was improperly 
balanced in its relations to the whole. Then use the five- 
per-cent. savings as a capital to start afresh, or for plea- 
sures, holidays, or the exigencies of life. 
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TAREE cities have a share in the clever young sculp- 
tress Bessie Potter—St. Louis, where she was born; 
Chicago, where she was educated and made her first suc- 
cesses; and New York, where she has recently lived, and 
where she was married the other day to the painter R.W. 
Vonnoh. Bessie Potter Vonnoh has the distinction of 
having developed the light, feminine, piquant side of 
sculpture—that essentially serious, massive, and mascu- 
line art. She made hasty little clay sketches of the friends 
who dropped into her studio—a pretty violinist with her 
chin caressing her instrument; a smart young lady in a 
tailor-made suit and feathered hat perched on a high stool 
for want of an easier seat; another modish damsel, with 
her parasol across her knee, leaning forward to chat; a 
slender girl unclasping a heavy fur-trimmed cloak; a 
supple creature half undressed, curled up in an arm-chair 
over an interesting book. She made them for her own 
pleasure, and because there were plenty of girl friends 
willing to pose a couple of hours for her. And all of a 
sudden the public began demanding just such portrait 
sketches, the critics began to laud them to the skies, the 
National Sculpture Society elected her to membership— 
an honor paid to only three or four other women—and 
wise folk began comparing her statuettes with the ex- 
quisite figurines of Tanagra. To tell the truth, the young 
sculptress had never seen a Grecian terra-cotta until the 
earnings of her own success enabled ber to take a Euro- 
pean trip. Though small in scale, her work was broad 
and simple in style. Of a portrait-sketch that she made 
of Mr. Hamlin Garland, a well-known sculptor said that 
it had all the elements of a full-sized statue. And it was 
ever a satisfaction to the girl to know that while the 
public bought her work because it was ‘‘ pretty "—word 
scorned of critics!—such genuine artists as the late Theo 
dore Robinson bought for delight in its artistic qualities. 
In Chicago Miss Potter's studio was a rendezvous for 





MRS. BESSIE POTTER VONNOH, 


many whose own artistic expression took other forms. 
Lillian Bell, Madalene Yale Wynne, Elia W. Peattie, were 
among its frequenters. Julia Marlowe scratched her sig- 
nature in the soft’clay of a statuette of herself as Juliet. 
James Herne, when in town, seldom failed to drop in, and 
he was sure 1& meet Henry Fuller, John Vance Cheney, 
and Hamlin Garland. Half a dozen different Chicago 
artists painted Miss Potter. Her husband, the distin- 
guished portrait-painter, did so more than once. A fa- 
vorite but hitherto unpublished photograph is one in 
which her friends persuaded her to sit for, wearing a 
large white cap and collar, a la Madame Lebrun, whose 
alert girlish countenance, they thought, resembled hers. 
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[F the younger generation of our military men have any- 
thing to do with it, Miss Helen Gould will not follow 
the example of her sister by marrying a foreigner. On 
the day of the Dewey parade Miss Gould was in frout of 
her house, on a platform she had erected for the small 
children of certain asylums. Mayor Van Wyck told Ad- 
miral Dewey who she was, and the Admiral stood up in 
his carriage and bowed to her three times. Then the 
word went down the line that Miss Gould was there, and 
every company saluted her as it passed. But it was when 
a body of young recruits stopped for a moment before 
her door that the real excitement began. ‘She sha’n't 
marry a foreign prince,” they cried, tossing their hats 
and stamping their feet. ‘‘She’s Helen, our Helen, and 
she shall not marry a foreign prince,” which undoubtedly 
was enough to make Miss Gould change any mind that 
she might by chance have made up on the subject. One 
touching tribute was paid her that same day. An old 
woman in deep mourning, having had her pointed out, 
made a slow way to Miss Gould's front steps, and, going 
up to the younger woman, kissed ber hand repeatedly, 
and then moved away. 
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WALKING Gown oF cLorn, with striped taffeta under-skirt, velvet 
reverse, collar and cuffs, and turned-back pieces of taffeta on the 
basque. Blouse front of dark velvet. 


HE group of Parisian costumes on this page illus- 
trates the advanced ideas in winter gowning. A 
feature of one costume rendered in blue cloth is 
the Louis XV. coat, the basque, sides, and revers 
being faced with black and white taffeta, which 
also forms the skirt. The coat is worn without under- 
bodice, and the waist-line is finished with a velvet cuirass. 





Paivorser Gown in sage-green cloth, with yoke, part of the sleeves, 
and shaped flounce on tunic of Breitechwanz. The other trimming 
on the gown consists of bands of velvet embroidered iu jet. 


T= second figure represents a reception or visiting cos- 
tume in silver-gray velvet. The train skirt is made 
without a suggestion of trimming. Embroidery designs 
wrought in darker gray and black silk combined, with 
close chenille cords, give weight and elegance to the 
tunic, which drapes the skirt to within six inches of the 
foot. The over-dress opens quite to the waist-line at the 
left side, and is elaborately embroidered to correspond 
with the lower skirt. A similar trimming scheme is 
followed in the jacket, which is a pretty Eton, with deep 
front points. A dainty note of color is introduced in the 
inside high flaring collar, which is of cerise velvet, clasp- 
ing a shirred stock of white mousseline de soie. The full 
vest is of the latter material. The belt is formed by the 
skirt, which continues in fitted lines to about three inches 
above the waist-line. The sleeves are sheath-fitting, but 
are heavily embroidered about the upper part of the wrists 
to correspond with the tunic and jacket. As further gar- 
niture upon the latter garment, three velvet - strapped 
bows of white taffeta are placed at intervals across the 
vest, and serve to fasten the jacket sides together. The 
pretty toque which accompanies the costume is of black 
velvet trimmed with bows of gray, secured by steel 
buckles, and drooping feathers of two shades of the same 
color curl backward on each side of the front bow. 





VELverT RRoEPTION Gown, elaborately braided and trimmed with cut- 
work. Jacket in Eton shape, with pointed fronts of dark velvet, and 
bows of striped velvet across the vest. 


A CHARMING princesse gown is of sage-green cloth 
made over a foundation silk skirt. The yoke, upper 
sleeves, and wide skirt trimming are of Breitschwanz, 
banded with velvet of same shade as the cloth. These 
bands are jetted, and form a handsome trimming, which 
is introduced again about the collar and cuffs. The high 
collar has a stock-shaped lower part that fits close about 
the neck and flares gracefully. The accompanying toque 
is of rich green velvet of a darker shade than that of the 
gowr and is garnished with four backward-turned, thick 
ostrich tips of several shades of green. The muff is of 
Breitschwanz. <A very smart Raudnitz model is of silver 
gray combined with embroidered white cloth. The under- 
skirt is of white broadcloth embroidered with gold thread 
and white corded floss. The extreme edge of the garment 
is bordered with a narrow sable band. The over-dress is 
of plain gray cloth trimmed with sable, a second band of 
the latter garnishing the skirt some ten inches above, 
and simulating a short over-dress. The bodice is of an 
elaborate Eton form, yoke, collar, and upper sleeves, to- 
gether with the full revers, being of white cloth embroid- 
ered to correspond with lower skirt. Sable bands out- 
line the white cloth garnitures, and large French gilt but- 
tons secure the revers just below the collar. An alto- 
gether novel treatment of vest is shown in the introduc- 
tion of ermine laid across the bodice front like a shield. 
Over this the revers lap and fasten invisibly. 





Watxine costume, made with over-skirt, and double flonnce on 
under--kirt ; trimmed with bands of lace insertion and bands of far. 
Appliqué of cloth on the waist. 


ABLE trimming is the principal feature of a fashion 

able reception gown of light magenta. The costume 
has simulated over-dress, and double flounce on lower 
skirt. The bodice has a dainty half-length bolero em- 
broidered with white silk. Bands similarly embroidered 
form bretelles, and the standing collar is trimmed to har- 
monize with these. The novel sleeve trimming consists 
in slightly flaring ruffles, edged with sable. 





Sraerr cows, made with bands of fur, snd trimmed with lace on the 
bottom of the skirt, the upper part of the sleeves, and the yoke. Vest 
of ermine aud fur. Rauduitz model. 
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EMPIRE THEATRE WRAP 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 208.—[See Page 877.) 


SCARLET KERSEY WINTER CAPE 
HE fashionable wrap of which a pattern form is 
issued with this number of the Bazar is com- 
posed of four separate close-fitting capes in one 
The garment may be seamed down the centre of 
the buck, or the several parts may be cut out with 
seamless effect by lay- 
ing the centre of the 
back of pattern upon 
a fold of goods. The 
entire foundation cape 
should be lined with 
bright silk, and the 
succeeding upper ones 
treated with similar 
fabric to a depth of 
eight inches. The 
capes are fitted by sin 
gle darts upon the 
shoulders. The origi 
nal model was rendered 
in searlet kersey, band- 
ed with narrow sable 
trimming, and lined 
with brocaded silk of 
harmonious shades, 
The high collar, which 
is in six pieces when 
completed, was faced 
with cream satin wn- 
der heavy Renaissance 
lace. This design will 
lend itself to interpreé- 
tation in heavy two- 
toned cloths, any of the 
bright kerseys, or black 
silks. Where desired 
for lighter use than the 
ordinary purposes of a 
winter wrap, the under 
cape form may be dis- 
carded The upper 
ones will be found most 
convenient and grace- 
ful forms for the model- 
ling of short theatre or 
visiting capes. If the 
garment is to be treat- 
ed in heavy cloaking, 
lining of any kind may 
be dispensed with. 





Fiaveep otLKx eown trimmed with 


heavy 
with | 


Waist made 
sce yoke, and trimmed around 
folde of chiffon and 


guipure lace. 


the veke with 
lace ruMe. 
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Where kersey or other wide fabric is the medium chosen, 
4 yards will be sufficient to make this garment. If seam- 
less effect be desired, 54 yards of fabric 54 inches wide 
will be required. 


EMPIRE THEATRE WRAP 


N the early part of February of the current year the 
Bazar published the picture of the Empire theatre 
wrap that will be found on this page. Since its first 
appearance it has continued to evoke admiration from 
the readers of the Bazar, and to cause such constant 

inquiries as to where the pattern for the wrap could be 
found that it is deemed advisable to republish the illus- 
tration, and place the pattern for making the same among 
the list of our cut paper patterns. 

There is scarcely a garment representing more comfort 
to the women who attend eveni=g functions than does the 
Empire wrap, which reappears each winter with some new 
trimming, giving it a late anu coquettish air. The origi- 
nal garment was of a soft golden-brown bengaline, lined 
with pale lemon-yellow taffeta. The back is made with 
the inward-turned Empire pleat, and the ample fulness of 
the front hangs free from the neck. Beginning at the end 
of the deep rippling revers, old-yellow lace appliqué runs 
in graded stalactites almost to the waist-line, and continues 
about the lower edge of the wrap, until it reaches the pleat 
in the centre of the back. Here the lace is carried up on 
each side of the pleat, until it reaches the collar. The 
sleeves are loose and gathered into a band, slightly sug- 
gestive of a bishop's cuff. The revers are very wide, and 
are faced with pale lemon-colored silk, over which is lace 
appliqué. Three rather wide white chiffon puffings trim 


























Priam cown for street wear with for, cloth, or velvet jacket. This 
jucket is very odd in design, and can be copied in any of these ma- 
terials. 


the revers, following the outlines exactly. A similar trim 
ming scheme is followed in the collar, which closes under 
two large rosettes of white chiffon. Large gathered stoles, 
with deep ruffled ends and chiffon puffs, depend from 
under. the rosettes quite to the foot of the gown, Long 
stalactites of yellowish lace are applicd at the shoulder, 
and depend quite to the wrist, following the outer line of 
the sleeve. “ae 

This is an exceedingly feasible design for rendering in 
black silk with elaborate treatment of black guipure or 
silk passementerie of light weight. If treated in such 
color scheme, the new weave, paille de soie, will be found 
very soft and lustrous, and most desirable for a garment 
designed to.be used upon formal occasions. With this, 
silk muslin, may be combined, or narrow satin or velvet 
ribbons, together with cut-steel or jet ornaments. For 
very young ladies caslmeres or opera cloths in pale or 
bright shades will prove admirable mediums for the Em- 
pire short wrap. Tibet and swan’s-down, the latter ane 
of the new and favorite garnitures for evening wraps, are 
suggested as appropriate trimmings for cashmere and 
cloth made after this design. Or the last-named fabric 
may be effectively treated with applications of Maltese or 
Irish point lace, and bordered with otter, beaver, chinchilla, 
or sable, the last an especially desirable trimming for 
rose pink, fawn, violet, or scarlet cloths, or for the new 
bright greens z 

In making the high collar, at least two thicknesses of 
light-weight canvas should be used, and these stitched 
together in undulating or crossed lines (such as are to 


be seen in the inter- 
linings of tailored 
gowns), and covered 
with a thin white 
muslin before the 
outer cloth or silk 
covering is basted in 
position. Where the 
ed of the collar 
and revers are to be 
bound with fur, a 
better finish will be 
obtained by basting 
the edges closely and 
trimming them down 
evenly than results 
by attempting to fold 
them over intoahem. 
The revers should be 
lined with crinoline, 
and where it is de- 
sired to have the 
sleeve stand well out 
from the upper arm 
—as, for example, 
when there are light, 
fluffy muslin or silk 
sleeves to protect— 
crinoline or dressed 
muslin may be intro- 
duced as an interlin- 
ing in the upper part 
of the sleeves. Any 
light, warm flannel 
will serve as the prin- 
cipal interlining of 
the body of the gar- 





ment. The sleeves 

are fastened about 

the wrist with a 

band of embroid- 

ered silk, below 

which is a slight J 
flaring ruffle that Geen VELVET STREET GOWN trinumed 


with yoke and band around the un- 
der-ekirt of white cloth, edged with 
cat-work of white satin, outlined with 
narrow velvet ribbon. Belt of velvet 
fastened with jewel-buckle 


falls over the band. 
A pattern for the 
stoles does not ac- 
company that of the 
wrap, but these may 
be made 
of a single length of chiffon or of Liberty silk. 

Of bengaline or other soft silk, 22-24 inches 
wide; 7 yards will be required, together with 6 
yards of taffeta or brocaded silk for lining. 
Where cloth 54 inches wide is the chosen me- 
dium, 2} yards will be found sufficient. 


SCARLET KERSEY WINTER CAPE. 


Cat Paper Pattern No, 209.—[(See Page 877.) 














NEW COTILLON FAVORS FOR THE SEASON 


PON the favors, quite as much as upon the leader, 

the success of a cotillon depends. Many dances 

which would otherwise have gone down in the 

history of society events as dull have been re- 

deemed by them. The popularity of a hostess 

rests largely upon her ability to provide surprises for her 

friends—a succession of them—continuing all through the 

german, thus holding her guests until the last figure has 

been danced. Although at some of the fashionable dances 
favors claim a large share of the expense, they need not 
necessarily be costly. Novelty and daintiness are the only 
qualities they must possess. They should show the fore- 
thought of the hostess, to whom appropriateness should 
be the watchword, and they should also be well balanced 
—that is to say, the same style of favors should not be 
provided for the different figures. They should vary, 
those for one figure being large, those for the next small, 
The order of favors at the dance given last winter by 





TAMBOURINES, FOLLY HEADS, ETC. 


Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Sr., illustrates this ad- 
mirably. While all the souvenirs were expen 
sive, and imported for the occasion by Mrs. K. J. 
Collins, who supplies society with these dance 
gifts, they may serve as suggestions to less wealthy 
hostesses, who, with ingenuity at their command, 
can achieve charming results not only in the 
matter of favors, but in their distribution. In 
Mrs. Vanderbilt's cotillon, which began at eleven 
o'clock, one hundred and twenty couples danced 
After the third figure supper was served at small 
tables in the hall. Dancing was resumed after 
the collation. First came shower-bouquets of 
artificial daisies and violets, cascades of blossoms 
and ribbons, which the men presented to the wo- 
men, who in turn offered boutonniéres to their 
partners 

For the second figure there were exquisite little 
gilt pin-trays for the women and gilt match-boxes 
for the men. Tinsel sashes trimmed with roses 
were given to the women in the third figure, the 
men receiving thermometers in theform of hunt- 
ing trophies. ‘The favors for the fourth figure 
were even more charming. At the entrance to 
the ball-room was a gondola, from which a gon- 
dolier in costume distributed little Venetian lan 
terns to the women—to light their way to the 
men’s hearts, it was said. Silver hearts trimmed 
with roses were presented to the men to facilitate 
their partners’ task. The lanterns, made of pink 

and gilt gauze, which answered for glass, 
were hung from ribbon-trimmed sticks, and were 
exquisitely dainty. For the fifth figure Mrs. Van- 
derbilt had the happy thought of providing tam 
bourines for the women to make merry the way 
home, while their companions smoked cigarettes 
from long umbrella-handle holders. 

Five favor figures are generally considered suf- 
ficient for a cotillon. When there are many 
dancers two leaders are necessary—one to distrib- 
ute the gifts, the other to lead. 

For the first figure favors of a highly decorative char- 
acter should be selected, such as tinse) scarfs for the wo 
men and orders for the men. Then should follow surprise 
after surprise—the more surprising the favors, the more 
successful the dance, provided, of course, that all are in 
good taste. A rose garden would be charming for the 
second figure. This calls for staffs trimmed with roses 


roses 


and boutonniéres for the women, who hold these floral 
wands all at the same height, producing the effect of a 
flower-bed as they form in a double ring, one circle with- 
in another, while the leader lines up his men to capture 
their partners and secure the boutonniéres, which can 
easily be detached from the poles. 

Lucky pieces are appropriate for the third figure—sham- 





HUNTING FAVORS. 


BUTTERFLY-NETS, BO-PEEP POLES AND HATS. 


SOME OF THE LATEST DESIGNS IN FAVORS. 


rocks for the men, silver flowers for the women. The 
flowers can be worn as charms on neck-chains or bangles, 
and have a birthday or some other date or else a pretty 
sentiment engraved on them. Under the head of lucky 
pieces come horseshoes and little pigs. 

Louis XY. slippers of embroidered satin make pretty 
favors for women in the fourth figure, and tall canes may 


be used for their partners. Little candlesticks with ta- 
pers would be most appropriate for the women in the 
finishing figure, and long German pipes decorated with 
ribbons would be appreciated by the men. 

Small gifts do not promise to be popular as favors this 
season. aids of honor (as little dolls fastened to sticks 
set off by ribbons and flowers are called), tambourines with 
roses, fish-nets, butterfly-pets, grace-loops or large tinsel 
rings trimmed with bells, Directoire and Folly heads on 
sticks, distaffs, and such things will be much used. 

The popularity of golf has evolved a number of pretty 
golf figures. At a dance given by Mrs. Edwin Gould at 
Ardsley Casino golf-sticks trimmed with carnations were 
presented to the womeii, and golf-balls decorated to match 
to the men. Caddy bags of scarlet satin filled with flow- 
ers are novel and effective. With a clever leader a tally- 
ho figure can be made, with four or six women in hand, 
harnessed with ribbons of various colors, the ends being 





VENETIAN LANTERN AND KOSE POLES 


given to different men to unwind at the finish in 
order to secure their partners. 

Arches of roses were used at a dance in Boston 
last season, the men holding them while the wo 
men walked under them. For a country dance 
boughs of autumn leaves or fal] flowers would be 
equally pretty at this season of the year, and later 
Christmas greens and bright ribbons would prove 
a charming and inexpensive substitute. A card 
board dice-box three feet high will be used this 
winter in cotillon figures. The men will throw 
dice of proportionate size, two men for each wo 
man, the winner dancing with his prize 

At the dance which Mr. William K. Vanderbilt 
gave at the Golf Club at Newport last summer an 
exceedingly pretty and novel figure was intro 
duced. In it women were tied with ribbons to an 
immense rose-bush, from which the men released 
them, a dance with the woman he set free being 
zach man’s reward. 

Out-door sports suggest any number of favors. 
For a hunt ball, silk waistcoats of hunting-pink 
will be used this season for the men, and for the 
women scarlet caps to match, which may after- 
wards serve for work-bags. Crops, horseshoes, 
horns, and various things associated with hunting 
will all be popular. 

The way the favors are served has much to do 
with the success of a cotillon. In this matter 
Mrs. Collins comes to the assistance of New York 
hostesses, sending the various trinkets to the ball 
room in their order, thus avoiding all confusion 
This plan saves the leader the necessity of asking 
questions, for, as each relay of remembrances ar 
rives, the servant who brings them in informs 
him which are intended for the ladies and which 
for the gentlemen. If it is impossible to have 
some one supervise the serving of the favors, it 
would be advisable for the hostess to furnish the 
cotillon leader with a list of them in the order in 
which they are to be distributed. Another list 
should be given to the servant, who will thus be able to 
know when to bring in the various favors, which should 
be served from large trays, screens, or appropriate stands. 
A gondola like Mrs. Vanderbilt’s would be out of the 
question for some hostesses, but a little ingenuity and 
thought will suggest charming and inexpensive things 
which may be used instead. 
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TAPESTRY SOFA PILLOW. EMBROIDERED TABLE-COVER. 








PIN-CUSHION. 








GREEN SATIN PORTIERE. 


NEW PHASES IN EMBROIDERED TABLE-COVERS AND CUSHIONS.—{Sex Pace 883.] 











HE woods generally employed for floors are the 
oaks (the white, the bur, the red, and the bog), then 
the mahoganies, the vermilion padouck, the cherry, 
the black English and French walnuts, the maple, 
sycamore, ash, satin and rose wood. Then there 

are the costly and beautiful amarilla, prima vera, circis- 
sian, and amaranth. But, happily for us all, many ways 
costing but little money ere still open to those who cannot 
afford to engage the services of the manufacturer. For 














SCRAPING THE FLOOR 


instance, we can stain and 
shellac our old floors and 
produce a good impression 
We must first be sure, how 
ever, that the floors are per 
fectly clean, and if we can 
we must fill the cracks, 
But to fill the cracks is not 
an absolute necessity. In 
the small apartments and 
houses where the furniture 
must be moved for sweep 
ing-day, or the beds moved 
to be made, such floors are 
the greatest comfort to the 
housekeeper, since any mat 
ting or any ordinary carpet 
would be torn into shreds 
by the constant moving of 
the bed, and because it is al 
ways hard work to sweep a 
carpet when a room is small 
The dust, too, of a carpet 
hurts the furniture, and it 
hurts as well the person who 
sweeps it. Many maids will 
tell you that they cannot 
understand why they should 
always have colds in their 
heads on sweeping-days 
We can stain these old 
soft - wood floors any color 





on the floor, and a piece of carpet or a brush is used for 
the scouring process. When the floor is cleaned, cotton 
waste is used for drying; and it must be remembered that 
the more strength one uses, the better the results. The 
floor must be thoroughly dry to the touch before the wax 
or the sliellac can be applied. 

The waxing of floors is not a difficult process. The 
floor must be cleaned as just described, and thoroughly 
dried. The wax which comes for the purpose in tin cans 





waste if you have the strength. This brush weighs fif 
teen pounds, and really does the work for you. It costs 
only five dollars, and lasts forever. All you have to do is 
to rub it over the floor. If you find that your floor docs 
not shine as much as it should, give it a second applica- 
tion of wax and rub again. A floor need only be waxed 
once a year, unless greatly worn. When it becomes dull, 
polish it with the brush or with cotton waste. Clean its 
stains with a cloth moistened with turpentine, or, if bad, 





SCOURING AND SAND-PAPERING. 


with sand-paper and tur 
pentine; or, again, with 
ground = pumice -stone, 
turpentine, and a scrub 
bing-brush. being careful 
to clean off the pumice 
stone, so that it does not 
show white after refin 
ishing. Steel shavings 
and turpentine are good 
for cleaning, whether the 
floor be waxed or shel- 
lacked. 

To shellac floors, clean 
first as directed. Apply 
two coats of shellac with 
a brush that comes for 
the purpose. Clean 
stains on shellacked 
floors as you do those on 
wax. Brush them with 
soft brushes or cloths 
Wax is recommended 
after shellac, as it pre 
serves the shellac and 
keeps it from scratching. 
Yo. can wax on top of 
shellac, but you cannot 
shellac on top of wax 

Fine floors are not oil 
ed, but waxed; but boiled 
linseed oil is recommend 














that we choose, but the very 








black walnut stain is the 
best. This article can be 
had from painters, and is 
cheap. The shellac is more expensive, being about $2 75 
a gallon 

A five-dollar outlay will be sufficient for four or five 
ordinary rooms. Unless there is much travel over them, 
such floors will last for eighteen months or more without 
looking dull or needing renewing. They are easily swept 
with a hair brush or with a cloth tied over a broom. A 
coarse cloth moistened with kerosene or other oil (salad oil 
is not bad, though extravagant) will keep them shining and 
in good condition. With rugs laid over them the effect 
in any ordinary house is all that one could wish. Cost] 
houses of course require a different treatment. The shel- 
lac is applied with a broad brush which comes for the 
purpose 

2. 


|X country places, where pine is often used for floors, 
especially when the wood is hard and well laid, good 
effects can be obtaiued that are not to be despised. In- 
deed, nothing else seems as appropriate as pine in certain 
parts of the country and in certain houses. It can be 
waxed, shellacked, or oiled. One expert recommends 
this process: Clean the floor. If you want a light effect, 
mix two parts of turpentine to one of raw linseed oil, and 
rub it thoroughly into the floor, using ordinary cotton 
waste for polishing. If a darker effect is required, you 
can use two parts of the oil to one of the turpentine, 
and the desired result will be attained. 


en 


UCH stress is laid upon the proper cleaning of the 
floor before new applications are made, Old floors, 
whether of Georgia pine or oak, and whether they have 
been shellacked or waxed, are to be cleaned with sand- 
paper and turpentine. The turpent'.e is poured freely 


THE WAXING IMPLEMENT, AND HOW IT IS USED. 








LAYING THE SQUARES. 


melts as you pour it on the floor. Rub as much over the 
floor as if you were buttering bread with some generosity 
of feeling. When it is well laid on, polish it with a 
brush like the one shown in the picture, or with cotton 


ed, and applied directly 
to the wood whereve: 
floors, as in laundries o1 
kitchens, have to be fre 
quently washed. The oil preserves the wood, and ought 
to be frequently used, since the soap eats it away. 
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F some enterprising young housekeeper wants to, she 

can lay a new hard-wood floor for herself and without 
great cost—at least some other woman told me so, and she 
ought to know, since for sixteen years she has looked 
after the floors laid here in New York by the Wood 
Mosaic Company of Rochester. For instance, she tells 
me there are those narrow strips of wood arranged in 
nine-inch squares, made so accurately that they always fit 
one another. These are held together for convenience by 
strips of white muslin, A woman who has accurately 
measured her floor will know how many to order, and 
then she can lay them over her old floor without any 
great trouble—with not half as much, I fancy, as many old 
housekeepers had with their carpets that they took up 
and laid down every spring. Very small nails are needed 
for tacking, but long enough to go through the wood and 
fasten it to the floor below. When the nailing is finished. 
a ‘‘nail-set” is used to push every head out of sight. 
Then the floor is scraped smooth (a picture of the scraper 
being used is shown). After the floor is swept, shellac is 
used, then putty to make the surface over the nail-heads 
smooth. The putty can be colored like the wood; any 
painter can tell you how. Then one more coat of shellac, 
and after that the wax. You are obliged to shellac the 
floor to keep in the putty; but when all is done you have 
a hard-wood floor, and at no great expense, either, since 
the Indiana white oak that comes for the purpose is only 
fifteen cents a square foot. More costly woods are to be 
had, as well as those so grooved that one does not have to 
use shellac to hide the nail-holes. A young woman with 
leisure on her hands ought to undertake it herself. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


HE next day Manhattan ap- 
peared as usual; and Truay 
reported to Sartain that he 
thought he could tempt the 
new owner of the Upper 
Ten to make a fair offer for 
Manhattan also. The ed- 
itor and the publisher de- 
termined to get ont the pa- 
per as best they could without the money Dircks had 
habitually provided. Sartain decided to print a double 
instalment of his own serial every week for the present, 
and, indeed, to write the most of the next number him- 
self, buying nothing from chance contributors, and so 
utilizing the stock of articles on hand that it would last 
three or four weeks. The newspapers had announced in 
the morning that the car strike was virtually over. He 
was glad to think that there might be no necessity for him 
again to comment upon it editorially. So far as possible, 
he wished to insert in Manhattan nothing that Dircks 
would not approve of. But he no longer felt sure that he 
could declare the things in which he and the old man were 
inaccord, He wondered how far their apparent agreement 
had been due to the fact that Dircks did not formulate 
his opinions, but contented himself with accepting those 
ulvanced by the future editor. Yet it struck him as like- 
ly also that the divergence between them had been grow- 
ing wider and wider as Dircks had brooded on his wrongs, 
and as he had hardened and stiffened in his old age, while 
Sartain knew himself to be but a young man, gaining in 
wisdom with experience, already aware that much of his 
boyish iconoclasm was rather foolish, and willing now to 
aimit that the world cannot be remade at a moment's 
notice. He saw many abuses to be assaulted, and he was 
as willing as ever to lead a charge against them, for he 
was unfailingly hopeful. The old man had lived his life 
almost to the end, and hope had been buffeted out of him. 

The more Sartain reflected the more he thought it like- 
ly that Manhattan had been supported by Esther's inher- 
itance from her grandmother; and he wondered how it 
was that he had not suspected this at first. He believed 
that the old man, having no respect for private property, 
would unbesitatingly make use of any money which 
might be under his control. Thinking that wealth ought 
to belong to him who needs it at the moment, Dircks 
would attempt no concealment; he would help himself to 
his daughter's fortune frankly, almost openly, and with 
no sense of wrong-doing. 

Sartain was inclined to think that Esther would bear 
the loss with perfect fortitude. She had the slim strength 
of a Toledo blade, and its suppleness. He recalled John- 
ny’s nickname for her, ‘* Miss Cartilage,” and dismissed 
it as absurdly inapplicable. She had the flame of her 
father, for all that she might seem fragile and ethereal. 
He doubted even whether she would feel any resentment 
towards the old man, and whether, indeed, she would not 
be inclined to accept his views as to the duties and rights 
of cuardians 

He could not but feel his own unworthiness to aspire 
towards a maiden so delicate, so pure, so far above him. 
He could not but confess his own presumption in think- 
ing it possible that she should ever be taken with him. 
He could not but acknowledge that he had really nothing 
to offer her, nothing to tempt her with—nothing except 
his love. His love was so intense that as he sat there in 
the little office at the top of the shabby old building in 
Union Square, as he looked out on the bare trees in the 
oval park, just making ready to bud forth, he longed for 
her until his yearning was almost unbearable. 

Then he came to a solemn resolution. He would tell her 
that he loved her, and he would tell her the very first time 
he saw her. She might refuse him—she would refuse 
him, no doubt—but at least he would have let her know 
what his feelings towards her were. To tell her would 
be an immense relief to him, whatever her answer might 
be; and he reminded himself that there could be but little 
uncertainty about it. Young as he was, and hopeful, he 
had never dared to hope that Esther was interested in 
him, 

In the afternoon he left the office early and:walked up 
town. He held Vivian to be a friend of good counsel; 
and he thought it possible that the elder novelist might 
be able to suggest another possible purchaser for Man- 
hattan. 

But when he had rung at the door of the apartment, 
the white-capped maid told him that Mr. Vivian and all 
three of the young ladies had gone for a drive. Was 
there any message Mr. Sartain might wish to leave? Mr. 
Sartain left word that he wanted a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with Mr. Vivian, and that he would call again the 
next afternoon. 

When the elevator came up to take him down, a young 
lady stepped out. It was Esther Dircks. 

“ Oh!" she cried. ‘“‘ How are you, Mr. Sartain?” and a 
little blush flowered in her cheeks and perished, ‘‘ Are 
Dora and Theo in, do you know?” 

“I do know they are not in,” he answered, ‘‘ for I have 
just been told that Mr. Vivian and all three of his daugh- 
ters have gone out driving.” 

“Isn't that just like them?” she asked, with her little 
laugh, so clear, so fine, and so fascinating. ‘‘They had 
asked me to come up for a cup of tea and to talk over 
their plans for next summer.” 

“Going down?” called out the elevator-boy, seeing them 
absorbed in their interest in each other. 

As Sartain followed her into the hanging cage, a wave 
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of memory reminded him that the first time he had seen 
her was in that same elevator, nearly a year and a half 
ago; and now he was going to tell her that he loved her. 

The boy slammed the door and pulled the rope and they 
started downward. Sartain asked if it was not very early 
to be making plans for the summer, when the winter had 
scarcely gone. 

‘* Ah, but the spring has come already, I think,” she re- 
turned; ‘“‘don’t you? The trees in the Park look as if 
they were in a hurry to get into their new suits.” 

**T haven't been into Central Park for three or four 
months,” he answered. 

“ Haven't you?” she returned. ‘‘Then you don’t know 
what you miss. I always try to get two or three good 
long walks in the Park every week. But I’ve only had 
one this week so far.” 

As the elevator came to a stop, Sartain seized the oppor- 
tunity. 

“ Why not come for another one now?” he asked. 
‘“* That is, if lam not an intruder? If you would not pre- 
fer to walk alone?” 

‘*T never walk alone if I can help it,” she responded. 
‘**I come here and get Dora or Theo or even Johnny.” 

**And failing them to-day?” he interrogated, holding 
open the door of the house for her to pass out. 

‘Failing them,” she repeated, smiling, ‘‘I shall be 
pleased to accept your company.” 

They crossed Fifty-ninth Street and skirted the Park 
until they came to an entrance of which they could avail 
themselves. The broad path was asphalted, but this pave- 
ment was cracked and broken here and there. It sloped 
rapidly down to a brick tunnel, which ran under one of 
the ample driveways. ‘Then it rose again, and it narrow- 
ed a little as it came to a graceful bridge which curved 
over the bridle-path. The walk then bent around the 
edge of a wide meadow where the grass was greening 
again. On the shrubbery that fringed the path the buds 
were already beginning to peep out timidly; the sap was 
rising once more in the bare trees that branched above 
them; and on all sides the signs of spring were abundant, 
as they often are in New York in the first week in April. 

The day itself was doubtful; in the morning the sun 
had come out and shone brightly for an hour or two, but 
now, in the afternoon, the sky had grayed over as though 
making ready for rain. 

Sartain walked by the side of Esther, saying little or 
nothing, and leaving her to bear the burden of the talk. 
He was thinking of what he was going to tell her before 
they parted. He meant to speak as soon as an occasion 
offered; and he intended to make an occasion, if need be. 
In the mean time merely to be with her was a joy to him, 
to listen to her gentle voice, to watch her graceful move- 
ments. In trying to find words to fit her he had found 
**birdlike motion” an * flowerlike face”; and he likened 
her now to a glancing humming-bird, and again to some 
rare orchid, colorless almost, delicate, exquisite, priceless. 

As he said little she let the conversation drop, and they 
walked along side by side in silence for a hundred yards 
or more. At last she looked up at him and asked if he 
did not think her father was looking wretchedly. 

**T never saw him as worn as he was last night when 
he came home to dinner,” she said. 

Sartain knew that this was probably caused by the con- 
troversy in the office of Wanhattan. ‘1 saw him yester- 
day,” he admitted, “and I must say he seemed to me not 
so easy in his mind as he used to be—not so placid, I 
mean.” 

“That's just it,” she agreed. ‘‘ He used to be so calm 
always—or, at least, it was very rarely that he ever broke 
out against wickedness and injustice as he has been do- 
ing so often lately.” 

The young man wondered whether he was right in 
guessing that her father had wasted her inheritance; he 
wondered also whether she suspected it. 

‘*Has he had anything special to worry him lately?” 
he asked. 

** I suppose he has,” she answered; ‘‘ indeed, I know he 
has. He explained to me only last night that the money 
my grandmother left me—I told you about it, didn’t 1?— 
well, it has been lost. It wasn’t very much, but what 
there was of it was badly invested, so it seems, and it’s 
all gone now. That must be what has been making father 
so restless lately.” . 

She was truly her father’s daughter, Sartain thought, in 
her disregard of ey. She had never really enjoyed 
her fortune; now that it had depart-d she seemed to re- 
gret the annoyance this had caused her father rather than 
the loss itself. , 

A sudden impulse moved him that he could not after 
wards explain. 

‘*Do you know what it was your money was invested 
in?” he asked. ‘‘ Have you any idea how it was lost?” 

‘*No,” she answered. ‘Father didn’t think to tell me. 
It’s gone, he said, and that’s all I know.” 

‘It has been spent in trying to establish Manhattan,” 
he went on. 

She looked up at him questioningly. 

* Your father heard me describe the kind of paper we 
needed here in New York,” he explained, ‘‘and so he 
bought Manhattan for me to edit.” 

“And now it will stop, and you will lose your. place?” 
she asked. ‘‘Oh, I'm so sorry.” 

“I can find something else easily enough,” he assured 
her. ‘ But I am put out that it is I who have lost all 
your money for you.” 

“You must not mind that,” she responded. ‘I don't 
believe I should ever have been able to keep it, nor father 
either; we shoulda’t know what to do with money if we 
had it, really.” 
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** And to think that all these months you have been my 
boss,” he said, ‘‘and I didn’t know it.” 

‘*I did not know it either,” she returned. 

“* And all these months I have been working for you,” 
he continued. Then he held himself in. 

They were approaching a part of the Park where there 
was less privacy. A little boy and a little girl were play- 
ing together where the foot-path ran alongside the car- 
riage road; they were pretending to keep house. The little 
girl’s nurse was standing with ber back to the children, 
turning up her pert and pretty face to the gray-coated 
mounted policeman who was. bending forward to chaff 
with her. Half a dozen bicyclers flashed past gayly— 
three men gnd three girls—trailing light laughter behind 
them. Along the bridle-path, riding slowly and looking 
into each other's eyes, came a young man and a youn 
woman; she had a figure that filled out the simple habit, 
and she knew that she looked well on horseback ; he gazed 
into her eyes as though he thought she would look well 
under all circumstances; a smug and stolid groom mount- 
ed on a rotund cob followed at a discreet distance. 

While Esther and Sartain were walking side by side, 
with resolution urging him on, there was an unexpected 
— of rain just as the sun broke out on the western 
sky. People scattered in every direction seeking shelter; 
children scurried to their nurses; the men and women on 
horseback broke into a canter to get under the cover of a 
=, 

‘It won't last long, I think,” said Sartain, ‘‘ but it will 
spoil your bonnet.” 

“Oh, this old hat can't be damaged,” she responded, 
cheerfully. 

As they turned a corner and passed under a shadeless 
arbor, they could see that the path dipped down and un- 
der the main road. Just then the rain redoubled. 

‘*There’s a good place,” cried he, “under the arch 
there. Shall we run for it?” 

‘* Perhaps it wouldn't be a bad idea,” she yielded. 

She picked up her skirts and skimmed along lightly. 
He kept at her side, thinking all at once of Paul and Vir- 
ginia, and wishing that he could shield her with a huge 
banana leaf. 

They came to the mouth of the tunnel, breathless. 

‘**That was fun, wasn’t it?” she asked. “I do love to be 
in the rain; don’t you?” 

“1 love to be —— that you are,” he answered; but 
at that moment a heavy carriage rumbled overhead, aud 
he doubted if she had heard him, 

They had the archway all to themselves, except for two 
or three little children who were huddled together at the 
other end, impatient to be away again. 

Now that the time had come at last, Sartain could not 
find his tongue. He straightened himself, and he took a 
long breath; he pulled at the point of his beard, twisting 
it nervously. 

Again a vehicle of some sort rolled over their heads, 
with a sound like the muttering of distant thunder. 

Esther looked up at him gravely. There was more 
color on her cheeks than usual, but 2 set this down to her 
sharp run. 

“Mr. Sartain,” she began, “if Manhattan is 
stop, what will become of the story—the serial, 
A Wolf at the Door?” 

“Tt will have to stop, too, probably,” he answered. 
** But it will be published as a book sooner or later.” 

‘I'm so glad!” she returned. 

“Why?” he asked. 

‘Why? she repeated. “Oh, I don’t know. Because 
it interested me, I suppose.” 

Sartain wondered if she had recognized herself in the 
heroine. But before he could frame his question she 
went on: 

**Do you know who is writing it?” she asked. 

“Who is writing what?’ he inquired, in turn. 

“Who is the author of A Wolf at the Door?” she ex- 
plained. ‘I thought that editors always knew who the 
authors were of the things they published?” 

“Don’t you know who wrote that story?” he asked, in 
amazement. 

“ Of course I don’t,” she answered. 
know?” 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

**You mustn’t stare at me like that,” she said. ‘It 
may be very ignorant of me, but I’ve no idea who ‘8. 
Francis’ is.” 

Then Sartain perceived how it was that she was not 
aware of his authorship. 

“The Francis is for Frank,” he said, “and the 8S. 
stands for Sartain.” 

The color deepened on her cheek, and her eyes were 
lowered. 

“I did not know that,” she responded. 

*‘And now you know it,” he went on, seizing the op- 
sadam 6 **you will forgive me for having taken you 
for my heroine. I know it was a great liberty, but 1 
could not help it—really, I couldn’t.” 

**You couldn’t help it?” she repeated. 
But she did not raise her eyes. 

** Because I loved you so much that you were the only 
woman I could think of at all,” he answered. ‘I had to 
in you in the book. I couldn’t have kept you out if I 

ad tried—and I wouldn’t try.” 

He paused; he thought that he saw her tremble a little. 

**I do love you,” he wenton. ‘‘I have loved you ever 
since that first day I saw you at Mr. Vivian’s, when you 
were on the table as Cinderella. I could not keep it to 
myself any longer. Now you know.” 

“Yes,” she repeated. ‘ Now I know;” and she looked 
at him again. 


oing to 
mean— 


“How should I 


“Why not?” 
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He caught hope from this glance. 

“[ know I am not worthy of you,” he urged; ‘‘ but if 
you could only care for me a little—if it were ever so 
little at first—” 

She dropped her eyes once more, and her color deepened 
as she said, ‘‘I think I do care now—a little.” 

They did not know how long they sat there under the 
bridge, with the carriages rumbling above them. The 
flurry of rain was over soon, and the setting sun shone 
out strong and red; the children at the other end of the 
tunnel ran out again to play, and went home at last, and 
still the young lovers lingered. 

When they did emerge once more into the full light of 
day the afternoon was almost spent. As they were slow- 
ly retracing their steps up the incline they bad swiftly 
run down in the rain, they heard the winding of a horn. 
Over the bridge, high above them, a four-in-hand coach 
rolled past, with a gay company filling its seats—Mr. 
Vivian, his daughters, and two or three more. Sartain 
and Esther looked up, and Johnny looked down and saw 
tirem standing there, hand in hand. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


was the beginning of April that Frank Sartain told 
Esther Dircks he loved her, and it was at the.end of 
May that they were married. They had known each other 
fur eighteen months, and when they discovered each the 
love of the other, they saw no reason for a longer engage- 
ment, There was even a motive for haste tobe found in 
the condition of her father’s health. 

Dircks had made no protest against his daughter’s en 
gagement, and apparently he bore no malice against Sar- 
tain. He was getting feebler; his tall frame was bent 
now, and his broad hands often twitched nervously. It 
was as though the flame had burned out and left the old 
man almost without interest in life. He was no longer 
able to retouch a block with his old skill, and it was not 
likely that he could provide for his own support. For- 
tunately Sartain and Trnax were able finally to sell Man 
hattan to the new owner of the Upper Ten on advanta 
geous terms; and by Esther's wish the money received was 
invested so that it would be a reserve fund in case Dircks 
was wholly unable to earn his living 

Fortunately, also, Sartain stepped promptly into another 
situation. The senior partner of the house that had pub- 
lished Dust and Ashes had liked the way in which the 
young author had prepared that volume for the press, and 
the practical suggestions he had made for the design 
which served as a cover-stamp and also as a poster. He 
told Sartain that he would issue A Wolf at the Door on the 
same terms as the earlier story, and that there having 
been no profit in Dust and Ashes did not prejudice him 
against the later tale. And he did more than agree to 
publish the young man’s second book. When a little old 
gentleman died, about the first of May, who had advised 


* them for at least two generations of the firm, he asked 


Vivian if Sartain would not be a good man to attach per- 
manently to the fortunes of the house. Vivian approved 
of the suggestion heartily; and the publishers thereupon 
offered Sartain a position with a good salary, and with full 
liberty to employ his leisure in literature. 

Thus it was that Sartain felt his future assured when he 
met Esther at the altar of the Little Church Down the 
Street. He had asked Truax to be his best man, and Viv- 
ian’s three daughters were the bridemaids 
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Afterthe ceremony Vivian invited them all to luncheon 
in his ample apartments—the bride. and her father, the 
groom and his best man, and half a dozen other stray 
young fellows. At table Adams was a little moody now 
and then; and*when he aroused himself his gayety was a 
little factitious. Sartain knew that the news of Esther's 
engagement had been a sudden shock to the artist; but 
now it seemed to the man who had won that the man who 
had lost was bearing the blow bravely. It struck him also 
that the twins, often so personal in their passages of arms 
with Adams, were less boisterous than usual, and that they 
were even considerate, not to say sympathetic, in their at- 
titude towards the disappointed'lover. The father of the 
twins had been so cordial in his congratulations that Sar- 
tain doubted whether be had not been altogether wrong 
in thinking that Vivian was also in love with Esther, all 
unconscious as he believed this affection to be. 

At last the repast came to an end, and Sartain was able 
to carry away his bride. She clung to her father and 
wept over him for a minute, and then suffered herself 
to be separated from him. Sartain was waiting for her 
at the door of the elevator. Downstairs, on the side- 
walk, Johnny was the last to kiss her good-by, just be- 
fore she stepped into the carriage, after shaking off the 
rice plentifully besprinkled over her. 

The wedding trip was to be limited to a fortnight, as 
Sartain had to be back in New York by the middle of 
June, and the young couple were going to spend their 
two weeks in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington— 
cities that neither of them had seen. 

When they came out on the upper deck of the ferry- 
boat, Sartain drew a long breath of exultation Now at 
last he was bearing Esther away from everybody, to have 
her all to himself. He gazed down at her with abound- 
ing joy, and she returned the look of love. 

He told her how he had come to New York, with what 
hopes and fears, and how he had met his fate that very 
first day in the great city. It was love at first sight, if 
ever there were a case, and he would never again doubt 
the possibility. Then he asked ber if she could recall the 
occasion when she began to feel any interest in him; and, 
to his surprise and delight, she confessed that it was also 
on the first day they had met. 

**T don’t suppose I really loved you then,” she explain 
ed, shyly; ‘‘ not as I do now—of course not. But I was 
strangely drawn to you, and I didn’t think that you 
thought of me at all!” 

** But I did!” he protested. 

** You didn’t show it,” she rejoined. 

*“*T didn’t think of anybody else,” he asserted. 

‘You weren't half as attentive to me as you were to 
Johnny,” she returned. 

** But I wasn’t afraid of ber,” he declared. 

‘And you were afraid of me?” she asked. ‘‘ What was 
8o very terrible about me?” 

‘You were always gracious and kind,” he responded, 
“but I was timid. I suppose being in love makes some 
men shye r than ever.’ 

“* Yes,” she admitted, “I did think you we 4 very shy.” 

‘ Didn’t you see that was all your fault?” he insisted. 
e he was all because I lost my head completely when I 
looked at you. 

**T thought you didn’t look at me very often,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘and I don’t think now you looked at. me half 
as often as you did at Johnny.” 

‘** But I wasn’t afraid of Johnny,” he repeated. 
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** You ought to have been,” she said, slyly, but with a 
little flash of her eye. 

‘*Why?".he inquired. ‘‘I don’t sce that. She was 
always very friendly. I—I ied to tell her how much I 
loved you. 

**Did you?” said Esther, with a laugh. ‘I don't think 
she would enjoy that. But then a man would never know 
any better.” 

“A man wouldn’t know any better about what?” he 
returned, 

“Oh, never mind,” she answered; ‘‘ you wouldn't 
understand.” 

“Try me,” he urged. 

‘Did you mean to make me jealous by flirting with 
Johiuny?” she asked, suddenly 

‘ Never!” he assured her. ‘‘ Never! I hope you can 
not believe that I would be guilty of such a thing. It— 
it wouldn't have been fair to her, either 

“Oh, Johnny can take care of herself,” Esther said 
** She made me think you were in love with her.” 

**Do you mean to say that she told you that?” he asked, 
in astonishment. 

“Ob dear no,” she responded. ‘It wasn't necessary 
to do that. She didn't do anything to make me think so; 
she just let me think it, that’s all. And you helped her 
so!” 

‘I helped her?” he echoed. 

‘That song you sang at the studio that hateful night 
ent. we had all those absurd messes,” she said—‘‘ didn't 
you sing that right at her?” 

“I?” he returned, ‘* Why, I was thinking of you with 
every note I sang. It seemed to me as though I were 
declaring my love to you before them all.” 

**T didn’t know that then. I wish I had,” she replied 

‘I wish you had, too,” said he ‘If you loved me 
then, why, we might have been married months ago!” 

Esther paid no attention to this remark 

**I wish I had known it then,” she said. ‘‘ Of course 
I saw she was trying to get you.” 

“To get me?” he asked, in astonishment 

** She was trying all she knew how,” Esther returned 
** And she knew I was watching her, too!” 

‘What do you mean?” he asked. ‘‘ Why should she 
want me?” 

‘She was in love with you,” was Esther's direct an 
swer. 

‘* With me?” he repeated. ‘‘ Impossible!” 

“You dear old stupid!” said the bride. 
see that?” 

** No,” he replied. 
are you sure of it?” 

** Of course I am,” she responded, And she looked up 
at him with her irresistible smile. 

He looked down at her with a little laugh of sheer 
physical delight in life. Then he took her unresisting 
hand and tucked her arm under his; and they slowly 
paced the broad promenade as the boat pushed off and 
thrust itself out of the slip. 

The sky was golden with hope, and there was scarcely 
a breeze to ripple the sparkling surface of the broad 
river. He remembered that he had entered New York by 
that same water- gate not two years before. Then he 
was a stranger in a strange land; and now he was a citi 
zen of no mean city. Then he was alone and lonely; and 
now he had his bride by his side. 

THE END. 


‘Didn't you 


‘I never suspected it. Are you— 





THEY HAD THE ARCHWAY ALL TO THEMSELVES. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


WITH ORDINARY FURNITURE AND A 





PAINTED BACK SCENE 


THE HOME-MADE CHAPERON 


A COMEDIETTA IN ONE ACT, 


CHARACTERS 
Manet Srevera,} 
Aton Srevena, } 
Tom Ne.son, a guest. 


Time.— Present 
ScENE Comfortably furnished parlor in country house 

At back two glass doors leading out on a veranda. Man 

tel-piece, O. R Bookcases, OC. L Small tablea. arm 

chairs, etc Desk, L., near Sront of stage, placed Croke 

wi se At rise of curtain Mabel is sitting, reading a 

letter, at deak Alice is arranging flowers at a small 

table to right of slage, near Sront, and faces audience 

Mabel (in dismay, putting down letter). Here’s a pretty 
state of affairs! Aunt Sarah Jenkins writes she can't 
possibly come to us, because her next-door neighbor's 
children have measles! 

Alice (tranquilly, but sarcastically). And of course no 
case could acquire the proper aggravation without her 
soothin y presence to irritate the patient into a tempera 
ture of a hundred and four! 

Withel’ (not heeding her sister, and puckering up her fore 
head perplexedly). Well, it’s an awfully shabby trick to 
If she'd only sent word earlier; but no, she 
waits till father and mother have already started on their 
trip, and then she calmly announces that she will have to 
postpone her visit for a fortnight! 

Alice (serenely). Leaving us two unprotected maidens 
to the edifying company of three dogs, a kitten, and half 
a canary—-at least that is the strange anomaly that Dicky 
presents since Puss Belle gave him such a warm recep 
tion 

Mabel (severely). Alice! how can you be so flippant? 
You don’t seem to realize that now we have no chaperon! 

(lice (with mock-sadness). True: too true, alas! 
tinuing, cheerfully.) Buta chaperon never seems to do any 
thing but sit on the coolest side of the piazza and rock 
At tea-time, when a few of the male element of the village 
appear, she invariably sorts out those of the choicest kind 
for her own delectation. (Assuming a stump-apeech atti 
tude and declaiming.) Nevertheless, a chaperon is one of 
the useful mechanically developed appliances—a sort of 
thimble to social pricks, and— 

Mabel (interrupting impatiently). Do stop moralizing! I 
can't think while you go on so. Now what are we to do? 

Alice (calmly) I think I can survive, even in the un 
chaperoned state into which it has pleased a merciful 
providence to call me 

Mabel (with dignity). You forget that Tom Nelson is 
coming for dinner, and we certainly cannot receive him 
without a chaperon! 

Alice (starting). N-no—I'm afraid that wouldn't do 
(Glances at the clock, and adda, with evident relief.) It's tive 
o'clock now, 80 we can't telegraph him not to come, be 
cause his train is due in less than half an hour 

Mabel (almost tearfully, and wringing her hands) 
sant Job's comforter you are! 
chaperon—right away, too 

Alice (ponders a moment, and then, briskly) If we must, 
we must, and have one we will 

Mabel (despairingly). But how? 

Alice (energetically) Make one 


sisters and grass-orphans. 


play on us! 


(Con 


A plea 
We simply must have a 


Mabel (with horrsr, going over to her sister). Alice! 
poor child, do you feel very ill? 


my 
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Alice (smiling, and placing her arm around Mabel). I 
rather expect to pull through the day. Really, dear, I 
have a nice little idea, if you will give me a chance to 
explain 

Mabel (sinking resignedly into a chair). Oh! Go ahead. 

Alice (seating herself on a stool at her sister's feet). Well, 
to state the case: We have no chaperon, and we can’t 
ask anybody in this village to leave her own seat in the 
family circle; but still, custom demands a materialized 
guardian angel. I propose that we make one to order. 

Mabel (in puzzled tones). Hire one, you mean! 

Alice. No, Simply a judicious selection of bolster and 
old clothes. 

Mabel (eagerly). What! a dummy? 

Alice (tapping her sister playfully under the chin). Ex- 
actly. (Adding, coazingly.) So come and help, Mabel 
dear, and don’t look so like an understudy for Undine. 

Mabel (drawing herself up). You forget that, as the eld- 
est, 1 am the one who feels the responsibility of the 
selection. (Continuing, energetically.) But let’s try your 
scheme; it can’t do any harm, and it may prove useful. 

Alice (laughing and rubbing her hands gleefully). I begin 
to foresee possibilities. Now go get the clothes, and (in 
sepulchral tones) bring down the body! 

Mabel (with a shudder). Alice! how dreadful! 
like a murderer. 

Alice. Nonsense! I think I shall apply for a patent on 
one of the greatest inventions of the age; indeed, I may 
hang out my sign: ‘‘Chaperons made while you wait. 
Warranted sober and discreet; no questions asked.” 

Mabel (laughing and going out). I fear you would be 
boycotted by the great army of unemployed spinsters. 

Alice (alone ; going hastily over to a work-basket on a 
table and taking out spool of white cotton). Now to work 
up some realistic effects. T’'ll put this rocker here—no, 
here. (Tukes a rocker and places it near desk, almost in 
centre of atige, but facing slightly towards fireplace.) Vl 
tie a piece of string to the rocker leg, and then take a 
long piece—(rocks slowly).' So! (Breaks thread.) Later 
I'll wind this on my finger. (Laughs softly.) This is go- 
ing to even my score with Tom. owe him one for that 
toy mouse he put under my chair. 

Mabel (entering, breathless, and laden with things, which 
she drops on the floor). I got these clothes out of poor old 
Aunt Priscilla’s trunk. . The widow's cap and veil will be 
just the thing, aud give her—It, 1 mean—an air of pa- 
thetic dignity. 

Alice (having placed bolster on chair and fitted a black 
dress on it, keneela and stuffs towels up sleeves). Just the 
thing! (Pause while both work busily. Continues.) Give 
me another handkerchief for this hand. I¢ has taken five 
to fill out one of Aunt Priscilla’s gloves. (Adds, reflect- 
ively.) Guess there wasn’t much Dresden-china beauty 
about her! 

Mabel ( pinning on crépe veil). She looks sé'tall and thin, 
and, with her head bent over that way, so woe-begone, it's 
very depressing, and— 

[Mabel sighs. Alice standing off and surveying the 
work critically. 

Alice. Yes, she'll do; she looks quite natural and dig- 
nified; and I flatter myself that was rather an artistic 
touch, folding her hands in herlap. (Then, with growing 
enthusiasm.) Really she’s a dream of a chaperon! 


I feel 





Mabel ( grimly). I hope nobody else will do any dream 
ing about her. (Adds, with relief.) But it is a comfort just 
to see It sitting there—it gives one a sense of protection. 
Let me see, what shall we call her? 

Alice (arranging skirt to hang in folds). We'd better call 
her Aunt Sarah Jenkins—it will seem more natural, and 
we might forget.a new name. 

Mabel (going to a table by fireplace). Well, 111 make our 
tea now; though I’m sure a quart of black coffee would 
not be adequate to brace my nerves. Ugh! I'm begin 
ning to have elevator sensations, and if any one comes in 
I know I shall break down and run 

Alice (seating herself by fire, encouragingly). Ol, you'll 
be all right. Just don’t think about it, but trust to the 
inspiration of the moment. 

Mabel (apprehensively). But I don’t believe— (Beil is 
heard outside. Jumps up.) Oh! oh! I feel so nervous! 

Alice (also jumping up). That’s Tom’s ring—that is (con- 
Susedly)—I—I think it is—and I look as if I’d been stand 
ing on a burricane-deck! 

[ Touches her hair up and looks in mirror over fireplace, 
then rushes and picks up piece of cotton attached to 
rocker and ties it to her little finger. 

Mabel (excitedly). Ti—I'll just put this cup of tea in 
It’s lap—it may look more natural! 

[ Sets — in lap of figure, and then returns to table, 
just as Tom Nelson appears from veranda through 
glass doors. 

Tom (putting his suit -case on Jloor and stepping Sor- 
ward). Well, girls, how’s everybody, and— 

| Stops on catching sight of occupant of rocker. 

Mabel (stuttering. and waving her hand aimlessly). Er— 
my—my aunt (adding, with a gasp), Mrs. Jenkins. 

Tom (bowing). Pleased to meet you, Mrs. Jenkins. 

[ Looks slightly surprised at receiving no return greeting. 

Mabel (desperately) fot don’t believe she heard you. 
She—er—she is deaf. 

Tom (in loud tones). How do you do, Mrs. Jenkins? 

Alice (laughing). Louder. 

Tom (staring, and bowing still). How—do—you—do? 

Mabel (interrupting nervously). Tom, won't you take 
some tea? 

Tom. Yes, with pleasure. (Turns and goes politely tow- 
ard the figure.) - Cannot I relieve you of your cup? 

Alice (hastily). Nevermind. She—er—she always takes 
her tea cold—quite cold—don't you, auntie dear? 

[Stands in front of figure and pulis string. 
apparently neds yes. 

Tom (sipping his tea). Let’s all go out on the lawn. I'll 
take the old lady, and you girls bring the tea things. 

[Starts towards rocker. 

Alice (barring the way with mock-imperiousness). Avaunt, 
sir! Do you imagine you are going to drag my poor, tired 
aunt out on any of your wild pranks? (Turning to figure 
and patting it caressingly on shoulder, leaning over affection 
ately.) There! there! Naughty man shall not tease you 
dear auntie! 

Tom (bewildered). I’m sure I didn’t mean— 

Mabel (nervously seizing kettle), I think I will go and get 
some—some hot water. (Mutters as she goes out, and looks 
back.) Not that we shall need any more. 

[ Pause, during which Tom looks at Alice, who begins to 
Sidget. 
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Alice (trying to appear easy). Shall we sit 
by the—the fire? 

Tom. Certainly. Jsut won't your aunt feel 
rather neglected? 

Alice (interposing quickly). Oh no; I—er— 
that is—It—I mean, she—is rather odd; and 
then, with her infirmity, she takes more plea- 
sure in watching people than in trying to 
hear what they say. 

Tom (walking over to Alice). All. right! 
(Adds, ina low voice.) It’s to youl want to 
speak. (Glances behind him at figure silently 
rocking. With annoyance.) Oh, hang it all! | 
I say, Alice, can't you suggest her going 
and taking a nap? 

Alice (with apparent indignation). Tom! 
I'm surprised at you. Why, dear auntie has 
had a long nap! 

Tom (shrugging his shoulders). Well, it 
wasn’t very polite, I'll admit. (Lowers his 
voice again.) But she looks so confoundedly 
solemn. I'm sure she has taken a dislike to 
me already. °° 

Alfee laughing, and talking rapidly).. Non- 
sense! Don't think of her. I've been wait- 
ing to const:lt you about a fair we are going 
to have. (Looks at him coquettishly.) You 
must give me some ideas—original ones. 

Tom. TWat’Sa r6le for which you are more 
fitted than I. Why, you always seem to em- 
body the phrase. ‘‘No duplicates allowed; | 
imitators will be prosecuted.” 

Alice (somewhat embarrassed). ‘Very pretty, 
but that scarcely helps me. 

[She has forgotten to pull string, and fq- 
ure no longer nods, but seems to be lis 
tening. Tom becomes aware of this, 
and turns quickly. 
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THE LATEST DESIGNS IN FUR 


UR garments and garments trimmed 

with fur are to be extremely fashion- 

able, and there has been a great im 

provement since last season in the 

shape and the fit of all fur garments. 
Ther: was a time, and not so very long ago, 
wher fur coats were so heavy and cumber 
some they were not only uncomfortable, but 
utterly destroyed all shape of the figure 
Whether it is the way the skins are now 
dressed, or whether it is that the linings have 
reached a point of perfection never known 
before, it is certainly true that a stout wo 
man can be made to look quite presentable 
even in a heavy fur coat or cloak. Slender 
women look exceedingly smart in the tight- 
fitting short jackets, as well as in the long | 
graceful fur coats that are among the most 
expensiv: things that are turned out this 
year. 


a. 


NTIRE gowns of fur are never likely to 

become exceedingly common, for the ex 
pense is too great for people in general to go 
into such extravagances; but as these are 
prosperous times for this country, unques- 
tionably a great many of these entire fur 
gowns will be worn this season, for they are 
beautiful enough in themselves to warrant 
the money that is spent upon them where 
expense is no object. One very smart gown 
is of black baby lamb, the skirt made close- 
fitting, with a decided flare at the bottom of 
the skirt, and no fulness in the back—in all 
respects like the best possible hanging cloth 
skirt. The jacket is in the Eton shape, 
tight-fitting in the back, and in front is double 
breasted, but so cut that it can be worn open 
and turned back, with pointed revers and 
high flaring collar. This style of coat has 
close - fitting sleeves, sometimes finished at 
the wrist with flaring cuffs, but more often 
perfectly straight around the hard. So P. 
fect is the work in this costume that it does 
not weigh as much as a cloth made in the 
same way. 


en. 


HE Eton jackets in Persian lamb, both the 

mort-né and the regular Persian lamb it- 
self, are the smartest garments that women 
are to wear this year. Why they are called 
Eton jackets nobody knows, for they have 
very little in common with the boy’s Eton 
coat, from which they are supposed to be 
copied. None of them has a point in the 
back, but are made without exception with 
the three scallops, or straight, and come just 
to the waist-line. The sides fit close to the 
figure, but the fronts are loo-e, fastening over 
in double-breasted effect. ‘The sleeves are as 
small as it is compatible with comfort, and 
have very small arm-holes. This same style 
of coat is fashioriable in other furs than Per- 
sinn lamb. The Astrakhan, the mink, and 
the sable are all in style, but the two last 
furs are apt to make the figure look thicker, 
and consequently are not to be chosen by 
every one. Many of the Eton jackets have 
revers of some contrasting fur; sable and Per- 
sian lamb are very fashionable together, while 
chinchilla is as popular as ever asa trimming. 


@n. 


OR the benefit of those people to whom 
Eton jackets are not becoming there are 
two or three other styles to choose from, 
one of seal-skin, made with a little point in 
the back like a basque waist. This has a 
vest of Persian lamb, with buttons of rhine- 


| to evade the question of the 


GAR 


| among street garments. 
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Tom (nervously). I beg your patdon, Mrs. 

Jenkins; did speak? 
alks over to other side ——- 

Alice (hastily following him, and ing 
hiin off to position back of aunt). No, she 
didn’t speak. : 

Tom (mopping his forehead). Somehow the 
old dame—I mean your aunt—makes me 
nervous. ee 

Alice (shaking her finger at him reprovingly). 
That’s all very well jbut I eee you are trying 

air, . 

Tom (stoutly). No, I'm not. (Glanees at fig- 
ure, and continues, half defiantly.) 1 have 
no ideas but the one, and that one you 


| know—it amounts to a monomania, which 


grows worse and worse as time goes on. It 
bazzes in my head, till I look guiltily round 
for fear somebody overheard it—it’s not an 
original. idea, 1 know; but, dear, I want a 
fresh answer to the same question I asked 
you once before. (Looks nervotsly over his 
shoulder at the back of the aunt, and continues, 
low.) Can't you make it “ yes”? 

Alice (unconsciously twisting string round 





her hand, is silent, and then looks up, smiling | 


demurely). [thought we were speaking about 
a fair, but it seems you wish a donation 
party. 
Tom (joyfully).. Then itis to be ‘‘ yes”? 
[Alice nods assent, and starts to run. 
Rocker goes over with a bang, tossing 
out the aunt. 
Tom (in horror-stricken tones). My heavens! 
Alice! your aunt! she must be having a fit. 
Alice (kneeling, pulls out dummy and holds 


| it up, laughing). No, only a misfit. 


CURTAIN. 


RS 


MENTS FOR THE COMING SEASON 


stones, but the revers faced with seal-skin, 
Then there sre entire Persian - lamb coats 
made in this fashion, with revers of different 
fur, or of the same material as the cont, 
And aguin there are seal-skin jackets, rather 
longer than this particular style, that are 
made much shorter in the back than at the 
front, are fitted at the side, but have straight 
fronts, and have no trimming excepting the 
jewelled buttons. This style was first seen 
last season, andl has come back again this 
autumn as one of the smartest of this year's 
cut. There are also long coats of seal-skin 
as well as of Persian lamb, but, oddly enough, 
the long coats in seal-skin do not look in as 
good style as those of the lamb, and are 
really only suitable for carriage wear. 


@n. 


HE favorite model in the long Persian- 
lamb coat is extremely graceful. Of 
course the seams do not show in most of the 
coats, although some people think that if 
the side seams are made with the fur put in 
in a different way, a more slender effect is 
gained. The front is quite narrow, fastens 
tight to the throat, has a high flaring collar 
and a jabot revers all of the plain Persian 
lamb. Below the jabot a shaped flounce is 
put on some of the coats that is very narrow 
when it siarts, and then grows much wider 
as it trims the bottom of the coat. Another 
attractive fashion is a coat of combined fur 
and cloth, with very narrow strips of the 
cloth showing ; in general style much the 
same. Another long coat is of mink or sable 
made loose-fitting, and with the skins so ar- 
ranged that it looks like an Eton jacket 
with a skirt attached to it. 


@>. 


of all, a long flat boa that has half-way down 
ita muff of the same fur. This piece is sup- 
posed to be worn with the ends crossed, and 
the muff comes in just the riglit place. This 
is perhaps an eccentric fashion, and ought 
not to’ be in anything but the real. skins. 
But at all times imitation fur is a dangerous, 
investment. The cinonamon-bear is very fash- 


_ionable this season, but as yet there are not 


many samples of it seen, and there are many 
more to choose from than the ordinary brown- 
bear” Tlie mink aiid sable are more Used in 
short capes, collars, and .revers than any- 
thing else,excepting in the long capes made 
like the seal-skin described a short time ago. 


@n. 


N unusual number of smart little house 

gowns are being made-up this year in- 
tended for theatre as well as house wear. 
They are made of colored fancy silks, of 
which, apparéntly, there is no’end to choose 
from this year. Both flowers and stripes are 
used, and there are some very effective black 
and white striped gowns that are charming. 
The long coats and cloaks that are to be 
fashionable for street wear are responsible 
for these gowns, for it Is possible to hide 
them under long coats and make them warm 
enough. Heretofore ‘liglit silks have been 
reserved for summer or for home wear; but, 
as has been said, they are possible now with 
these warm outer garments. 

These light-colored silks that are to be 
used for informal entertainments are very 
dainty in design, but require to be trimmed 
with lace or chiffon. They are made with a 
short train, somefimes an over-skirt, some 
times cut in points. They are trimmed so 
they can be worn with or without «a guimpe; 
but, as a rule, they are made with a square 
neck, for the square neck has come back into 
fashion again. The revers and collar must 
be of lace, and if the siik is of a dull color, 
or without any particularly strong note in 
it, there are dark velvet bows or rosettes 
used, This using of rosettes and bows of 
velvet is a decidedly new feature on au 
tumn gowns, but it is one that requires con 
siderable taste, and it is not well to try too 
strong a contrast. Black velvet and dark 
red velvet are two stand-bys, for the utmost 
reliance can be placed upon them, as they 
look well with the most directly opposite 
colors, The pale blue silk of the glacé de 
scription, with a line of white through it, 


| can be made to look infinitely smarter if 


Taaae are charming cloaks and capes in | 


fur. Some on the same model as last 
season, with narrow shoulders, and no more 
material than is necessary, excepting in the 
flounces of contrasting fur that are used as 
trimming. These capes undoubtedly were 
originally intended merely as carriage wraps, 
but they have been adopted for street wear, 
and this season can certainly be classed 
There are also short 
capes of sable that are extremely fanciful in 
design, and are made apparently of ruffles 
of fur put on one over the other until they 
look rather like pen-wipers, but in front are 
long stole ends of the fur, with a bow at the 
throat also of fur, that takes away from the 
crude, square look that otherwise would be 
unbecoming. There are some capes that are 
quite the shapes of the golf capes, absolutely 
plain, with high flaring collar, and made all 
of one fur. An especially attractive one is 
of seal-skin lined with white satin, and is in- 
tended for a theatre wrap. It is of medium 
length, and is an exquisite garment, as it is 
made of the finest fur. The same model in 
Persian lamb is not so effective, but much 


more useful, especially as it is lined with 


colored satin instead of white. 


@n. 





Tae are many different shaped pieces | 


of fur to be worn around the neck. The 
long straight boa has been brought back 
again, and in two or three lengths, but should 
reach to the waist, or else to the bottom of 
the skirt. The bear furs are used in these 
as well as the fox, and the muffs to match 
are exaggeratedly large. Then there are the 
short capes, with the long stole ends in front; 
the pelerines, the short collars, and, newest 


there is a bow of dark purple or black vel- 
vet on the waist. 


Apvice To MoTHers.—Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
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your gray 
hair and 


add twenty 







Send for our © 
book on “The 
Hatr.” It's free, 


Hair Renewer 


always restores color to gray hair, all 
the dark, rich color you used to have. 
Your hair grows rapidly, stops coming 
out, and all dandruff disappears. 


If your druggist cannot s ‘ou, send 
gi.bo to R. - Hall & Co., Wis e N. i. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
Cut Tissue-Paper Patterns 


beginning with the issue of December 31,1898, 
will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME. 50 Cents 
EMPIRE THEATRE 

WRAP, eke eee ee 
WINTER CAPE,- - - 30 “ 
GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 50 “ 
WAIST, withsiceve, - - - 
Ps «= -« s « | ¢ 


For separate Sleeve and Collar Patterns see 
editorial announcement in this Number. 


Patterns for adults in one size only 
bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Girls’ 
patterns made .in standard 13-year-old 
size only. Money must accompany order. 


Special Garments are furnished at special 
prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
following form is suggested. This will 
avotd error and facilitate the forwarding 
of the pattern, s 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


deciueensuchess -++ 1899 
Dear Sirs,— 
Please send me pattern, standard size as ad- 


vertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 


WAIST, a... 
SKIRT, a 
EMPIRE THEATRE WRAP, No-.....-..--- 
WINTER CAPE, No. 
COSTUME, No. 
GIRL’S COSTUME, he..2.... 
for which I enclose................+s000++++.-Cents, 
Diets tien cgiddwacsestubeosesubaresdeeesoutin 
PI ii nook the hathasnocamediniinnnss tin 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos, 208 


and 209, on page 868. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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form. There is no dust and no odor, and the 
result is a brilliant polish without labor. It 
has the largest sale of any stove polish on 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish ; it is put up in 
paste, cake or liquid 
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HE gossips of Toytown have been much exercised 


over the recent announcement that Miss Dorothy 
Wells and Mr. Dick Smithers were sweethearts no 
| eT 

We are ul to state that a reconciliation has 
take » ind this happy bit of news is corroborated 
by the fact that yesterday the interested parties were seen 

it ilking together, and in the best of spirits 
It was lust winter that Mr. Smithers met Miss 
D y—a charming girl of eight summers. They had 
th j ed the same dancing-class, and after he had been 
y initiated into the mysteries of the waltz, Mr. Smith 
hud Miss Dorothy as his first partner They got 














HE DID NOT SEE THE COVERT GLANCES MISS 
DOROTHY THREW IN HIS DIRECTION 
Photo. by Misses Selby and Nixun 


long swimmingly, until the dizzy Miss Dorothy, tired of 
revolving way, suggested that they *‘ reverse.” Then 
the trouble began Mr. Smithers’s lessons had not pro- 
gressed so far as to include reversing. Of course he was 
not going to tell her so, and gallantly attempted to com 
ply with her request. The result was disastrous. His 
feet got decidedly mixed, and Mr. Smithers collapsed 

rhe other young gentlemen laughed long and loud, 
while most of the girls giggled audibly Mr. Smithers 
blushed with mortification, and looked furtively at his 


one 


partner as he arose to his feet 
She was regarding him gravely. Awful slippery 
floor, isn't it?” she remarked, sympathetically; and from 


that moment Dick felt that he loved het 

Very soon Mr. Smithers became the best dancer among 
the boys, and whenever he could he contrived to dance 
with his first partner. It was quite apparent also that 
Miss Dorothy preferred *> dance with Mr. Dick. Their 
mutual regard seemed to grow stronger with cach day; 
but about two months after their first meeting a discord 
int element appeared in the person of Captain *‘ Bobby” 
Dashaw ay rhis young gallant, with his parents, had 
just taken a house opposite to that occupied by Miss Dor 
othy and ber folks, and not many hours had elapsed be- 
fuore were aware of each other's existence 

Phe Captain, from his parlor window, noted that Miss 
Dorothy was very fair and had a most winning smile. 
Miss Dorothy, from her parlor window, also noted that 

he new boy as she called him, was the owner of a 

perfectly lovely” pony and cart, for there it stood be 
fore the door, and presently its owner came out and drove 
away 

About one week later Mr. Smithers called at the Wells 
mansion to escort Miss Dorothy to the afternoon dan 
cing cl as was his usual custom. He arrived on the 
scene just in time to see Miss Dorothy herself driving off 
with the Captain 


tuey 


iss 
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** See you at the dancing-class!” she called out merrily 
to him, with a wave of the hand. Mr. Smithers made no 
reply, but gazed after the cart with a heavy frown. 

‘*T s'pose that's what yer got t' expect o’ girls!” he 
said, as he kicked viciously at an iron railing. ‘* All the 
sume, I didn't expect that of Dor'thy!” 

Then Mr. Smithers, with the lack of originality most 
men display in a similar situation, went to the dance, and 
devoted himself most assiduously to all the pretty girls, 
and quite neglecting Miss Doroypy. Great was his grief 
when he noted that she did not seem to miss him at all, 
ani appeared most animated and happy as she laughed 
and joked with the gallant Captain. Mr. Smithers, how- 
ever, not having eyes in the 
buck of his head, did not see 





a girl of twelve, and Maud is her older sister. 


Recently 
they were invited to dinner at their aunt’s house, and as 
the guests included two or three people of prominence, 
Maud was exceedingly anxious that her young sister 
should behave herself in a manner suitable to the occa- 


sion. All went well at the table till Alice accepted a dish 
of filet of beef. 

One minute later Maud, glancing over at her sister, who 
sat opposite, was amazed to notice that her sister's face 
was very red and that her plate was empty 

**I must really speak to Alice about eating so fast,” 
thought Maud, and through the rest of the meal she kept 
a reproving eye on her sister. 





the covert glances she threw 
in his direction when she 
thought he was not looking 

The next day Mr. Smith 
ers’s grieved soul found a 
slight consolation in the 
news that Miss Dorothy was 
suffering from a frightful 
cold in her head, as a result 
of the drive home in the 
Captain’s cart He also 
learned that her mother for- 
bade her leaving the house 
that day 

Mr. Smithers sat himself 
down tothink. He thought 
a long time long, in 
fact, that his mother, alarm 
ed at his suspicious silence, 
rushed in to see what mis 
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chief he was up to. 

Mr. Smithers pictured 
Miss Dorothy, with a very 
red nose, gazing disconso 
lately out of the window 
And, oh, sweet thought! she would not be able to go to 
the birthday party they had both been invited to for 
that day. Then Mr. Smithers, with Machiavelian ingenu 
ity, invited the plain but effusive Miss Sally Timpkin to 
gowith him, And though it was a most roundabout way 
to their destination, he insisted on their taking a route 
which led past the Wells house 

Mr. Smithers’s object is, of course, very apparent. Alas 
for Mr. Smithers’s hopes of revenge! Dorothy, looking 
more charming than usual, sat in the front window, laugh- 
ing and talking with Captain Bobby; and, unkindest cut 
of all, they were eating chocolate caramels. 

That night Dick remarked dismally to his 


PEOVER NAMES? 


How MANY OF OUK YoUNG READERS OAN PROPERLY OOLOR THESE THRER BIRDS AND GIVE THEM THEIR 
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No sooner had they left the house on their way home 
than the older sister said: 

‘Why, Alice, what became of the beef? 
not possibly have eaten it in so short a time.” 

*Oh no,” said Alice, meekly. “I have got it in my 
pocket.” 

And, sure enough, she had it neatly rolled up in her 
pocket-handkerchief. In attempting to cut it, the piece 
of beef had slipped into her lap, and the poor child was 
so embarrassed and afraid lest any one should notice the 
mishap that she dared not put it back on the plate. 


You could 








mother, ‘* What show have yer got against a * 
fellow with a pony-cart and pocket-money?” 

Mrs. Wells, being a woman of experience, 
counselled patience, adding that people do 
get tired of pony-carts, and eveu of chocolate 
caramels 

The crisis of the affair occurred about a 
week later, on the occasion of the last meet- 
ing of the dancing class. 

The gay Captain Bobby and the desperate 
Mr. Smithers met at the Wells gate, both de- 
termined on escorting Dorothy. 

The Captain, with the insolence born of suc- 
cess, remarked, ‘* Hello, Dick! What are you 
dcin’ round here? Y’ ought to know when 
you're not wanted.” 

“You shut up!” growled Mr 
with more brevity than politeness. 

“T'll give you a black eye for that,” snarl 
ed the Captain, who was the taller of the two 

“And I'll give you two!” retorted the 
thoroughly aroused Dick 

In an instant two coats were flung upon 
the ground, and four fists were poised in 
pugilistic fashion. Then a slight figure came 
flying down the garden, and a pair of arms 
were flung about Dick's neck. ** Oh, Dick!” 
eried Dorothy. Don't let him hurt you!” 

Thus were Dorotly’s true feelings revealed. 
A week later the Captain departed for board 
ing school, and Dick once more feels that life 
is worth the living 


Smithers, 
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A LESSON IN ENGLISH. 
LITTLE 
aunt in 

course 


Boston boy was visiting his 
New York recently, and of 
he was taken to see, among other 
things, the Dewey arch. So absorbed was 
he in studying its beautiful lines that he 
stubbed his toc and fell flat. His irate aunt 
picked him uy and dusted him off, and re 
marked, angrily, 

“Can't you look where you put your feet, 
Willie?” 

** No, Tean't,” replied the boy from Boston, 
‘but I can look where I am going to put my 
feet.” 

After that the aunt refrained from criticis- 
ing Willie’s actions. 

A RESOURCEFUL GIRL. 


LICE and Maud live in a New Jersey 
town not far from New York. Alice is 











MR. SMITHERS SAT HIMSELF DOWN TO THINK. 
Photo. by Misses Selby and Nixon. 
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DRESS 


Correspondents of the Baza are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has o very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail, 

Manette M.—It is difficult for me to advise you as 
Clearly as 1 should like to, for you have not told me 
where you are going for the winter. You will surely 
peed a coat and skirt, with two or three different waists, 
alight-weight woollen gown made up quite elaborately 
for reception wear, a pretty tea gown, and a wrap of 
some sort. A golf costume ought to be included also, 


A Sovruerner.—Your last epring’s enit is exactly 
what you need, and it would be very foolish to get an- 
other. It would be very nice to have a smart tan 
coat if you do not have to consider expense. A serge 
or a cheviot is a good material for every-day hard 
wear for a skirt. You will need several waists, and 
the separate waists are jnst a» fashionable as ever. 
You show!d have a plain-color flannel waist with gilt 
buttons, made very simply, and one or two smarter 
silk waists, of which there are illustrations given every 
week in the Bazan. The plain colors are more fashion- 
able than the figured. A golf cape is not smart enough 
to wear with evening dresses You would better get 
a red or blue cloth cape or a light tan. 


8. M. G.—I should advise getting a skirt of cloth to 
wear with different waists. It would be betier than 
to have the skirt of silk or shtin with your seal-skin 
jacket. In Bazan for OctoberT you will find a variety 
of skirts to choose from. A black silk gown trimmed 
with fancy velvet I should advise for your best gown, 
In the present number there are some charming 
styles, if you cannot find what you want in October 
7. You will best have a lace waist for the theatre, and 
then you can wear it with your black silk skirt. I 
should not think of putting a child four years old 
in a plaid frock. If you want her to wear woollen 
gowns, use the plain-colored cashmeres or flannels, 
and make the frock as simply as possible, to wear 
either with a guimpe or with a eamocked yoke. For 
your oldest girl you would best bay a long coat—a 
dark bine, a dark red, or a green—and with it have 
her wear one of the fancy poke bonnets of velvet 
trimmed with ostrich tips, or a close hood of velvet. 


Mus. G. G.—There are several new designs in the 
so-called binck woollen novelty goods this year, sev- 
eral poplinus that are attractive, and also some crépons, 
but the lighter-weight blistered crépon I cannot ad- 
viee for a winter skirt. 


G. L.—If chinchilla far is becoming to you, I should 
advise putting on revers and a flaring collar of it; and 
try also the silver-fox. Besides these two furs there 
je a block fur with white hairs to it that is most at- 
tractive, and exceedingly expensive. The price of the 
furs varies wo at different places that it is difficult for 
me to tell you how mach you would have to pay, but 
I doubt if you conld get anything for less than three 
dollars askin. You would need several skina, You 
could face your revers and collar with satin; put lace 
over that, and then have an edge of fur, for which you 
need not pay more than ninety cents a yard. And I 
think it would quite renovate your coat 


J, N.—The sheer white collars are perfectly correct 
for you to wear, and if you have the sable shonider- 
cape I should advise using it. Mourning now is not 
nearly so severe as a few years ago. 


N. F. C.—If there is material enough in the skirt, 
you would much better let it down iis fall width, and 
cover the place where the mark of the hem was with 
rows of braid; or if machine stitching will effectually 
hide it, try that. Otherwise I should think the whole 
gown must be in style, but be sure the sleeves of the 
coat are made small. 


E. C. T.—If you can lengthen the pink silk skirt by 
putting on flounces of mousseline de sole, [ should 
think it would be the best thing you could do. If it 
does not look fresh enough to do this, lengthen it with 
flounces of taffeta, and have an entire over-dress of 
lace or net. The lace made high in the throat, and 
with long sleeves, but with the silk cut away beveath 
80 that the neck and arms will show through, 


E. L. F.—Yonu would best take off the rnche on the 
bottom of the skirt and snbstitute a flonnce of accor- 
dion-pleated satin. In Bazar for October T you will 
flud an flustration that will belp you in remodelling 
the entire gown, 


KE. M. H.—Yon can make your skirt best with a pop- 
lin or black satin accordion-pleated flonnce, In each 
number of the Bazan there is a pattern of a skirt, and 
the latest models are given in rotation 


X. Y. Z.—Monusseline de sole and satin are the two 
materials best for you to ase, and water-color instead 
of oil should be employed. The favorite designs are 
large flowering ones, and at present it is the fashion 
to have the front breadth almost covered with some 
design, and then a spray of the same flower aurround- 
ing the skirt. It is against our rule to give names or 
addresses in this column, 


M.K.—I think you will find the new skirt fitting 
close over the hips, but with two box-pleats in the 
back—the pleats turned under—the most becoming. 
You should have your jacket medium length, much 
shorter in the back than in front, and with double- 
breasted straight fronts. This style of coat and skirt 
generally survives many changes in fashion, and is, 
besides, capable of alteration. 


Paanoes.—You will find a cloth costame made with 
coat and skirt altogether the best you can bay. You 
mast have two or three different sets of revers in lace, 
cloth, or fur, and with them you will find you can make 
your gown do dnty for any number of occasions. I 
think the jackets are better than the golf capes, al- 
thongh the golf cape is a garment that is always use- 


ful. Bine, green, or red I should advire as a choice of 
colors 


8. Y,—In the Bazan for October 7 there was a page 
given up to négligés and honse gowns. It will not 
be necessary for you to copy any of those illustrations 
in silk, for light woo! materials or erépon or crépe de 
Chine will carry ont the ideas just as well, Do not get 
anything in cardinal for a house gown. The delicate 
shades are far better in any color, and really do not 
soil any quicker. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


If you notice with regret that an expensive and beautiful 
garment is soiled and have doubts about the color standing a 
washing, do not throw it away until you have experimented 
with Ivory Soap in combination with water and good common 
sense. If the water will not cause the color to run, Ivory Soap 
will not; the common sense is used in determining the tempera- 
ture of the water, in avoiding the hot sun while drying, and 
green ironing. Give this suggestion a practical test. Even 
housekeepers are surprised the wonders it works. 
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PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 








As good as 
Mason & Hamlin Organs. 
Need more be said ? 


Highest praises from 


Masons Hanlin 
PIA N OS aeeed Gicte on. 


Hundreds of persons who had formerly purchased these world-famed Organs 
have since purchased Mason & Hamlin Pianos, because they knew that any- 
thing produced by this house would be the BEST. 

Catalogue and full information free. Easy Payments tf desired. 
BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
146 Boylston Street. 3 and 5 West 18th Street. 250 Wabash Avenue. 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send iv their 
Questions at least three weeks before the answers are needled. 
The Bazam has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail 








Mise M, 8, C.—Yon will be best pleased with a taffeta 
lining, although sutins are pow used just as much as 
the taffeta. 


Bev. —I think you can best remode! your black gown 
after the illustration in Bazar No. 85, page 736. The 
red I should not spend much, if any, money on. The 
only thing you can do with it, to my mind, ie to have 
it made into a finely tucked shirt-waist. The pink 
sample will look well over pink silk or pink aatin—I 
think the pink satin will be the betier investment. You 
conld put the net on the front of the skirt, afer the 
iustration in Bazan No, 38, page 799. The net skiris 
over silk are not very fashionable at present. As for 
the dark blue velvet, get a plain cloth skirt to wear 
with it, satin-finished cloth of a lighter shade than the 
velvet, unless you want it for evening wear, in which 
case get either silk or satin; put as much white as 
possible on the waist, and change it in that way. The 
white will not be suitable for evening wear if you 
make it up in tailor fuehion. You would better trim 
it with bands of black lace, after some of the Bazan 
iustra‘ions. You can trim your rough brown cos- 
tome with braid. On your wrap I should ase both 
chiffon and fur, They are combining those ma- 
terials, and very often adding white lace also. You 
will fund wraps and cloaks illustrated in Bazan of Oc- 
tober 7. 


G. A. E.—Long cloaks are to be more fashionable 
this year than short jackets, and your material is so 
handsome that I should advise you to make it in that 
way. There is an illustration in Bazan No. 40. Inthe 
mean time I think, if you look carefully, you will find 
a cloak that will answer the purpose as a model. You 
must have it fitted in the back and in the front double- 
breasted, very much on the plan of the long cloaks 
women are to wear. By all means use machine stitch- 
ing. Then you can use a fur collar, and you can have 
fur edging on the cuffs, if you so desire, but I should 
not advise that. A beaver or seal-skin collar will be 
the best. No boy will wear along overcoat plain, and 
you would best buy your boy a long pea-jacket; then 
he will not find it in the way when he is playing, and 
it will look well for all oceasions, Do not buy gray 
chinchilla beaver. Get blue instead, for it is always 
much more satisiactory. 


H. M. T.—The material of which you enclose sample 
is very appropriate for your girl, and you can easily 
give it the youthfal appearance you like by using yoke 
and bertha of red taffeta silk, corded or tucked. Make 
the skirt plain, and the waist as I have advised, with 
the yoke. In Bazaz of September 23 you will find 
iustrations of girls’ frocks that, I am sure, will be of 
assistance to you, 


L. 1. D.—In Bazan No. 34 you will find illustrations 
of several waists, and I think the one on page 715 will 
be the best for you to copy. Do not have a regular 
shirt-walst made. In the Bazar of September 
you will find two or three illustrations of children's 
frocks. 


23 


Twenty Yraxs’ Sunsoninen.—Look in Bazar No 
36, on page 758; I think that gown will be best for you 
to follow. Use some lavender or white on the waist. 
Lavender silk or satin under white lace is very becom- 
ing and will soften the black crépon, which is rather 
trying. If you do not like lavender, just use white 
lace. 


Patnovss.—If yon have a gown of Persian lawn and 
do not feel you can afford to buy another, of conrse 
you can wear it; but I do not think it would be very 
pretty unless you have it made long. If you are going 
withont a veil only because you think it will not be 
becoming, I think you will make a mistake, as nothing 
is more becoming than a bridal veil properly put on 
Look in the Bazan of September 16, and the 
gowns there illustrated for brides. There is a very 
simple one in white silk that you could copy in white 
lawn or white wool material, and even in white cotton 
crépe, and it would be far prettier than in lawn, with 
ribbon and lace. You must wear white giacé kid 
gloves. 


eee 


A Sunsonrtene.—You would beat try and match your 
sample in a plain silk or satin of the lighter shade 
there is in the material. You might use cloth, as 
cloth is extremely fashionable now, and buy a very 
light weight. But of course either the silk or satin 


will be smarter, 


J. W.—There are a great many pattern gowns for 
sule now made of net on which are designs of satin 
ribbon or eatin bands. There are also several different 
varieties of net, but I think you would best send the 
samples and try them over your peau de soie before 
yon decide. You could have a very smart gown made 
by using a plain silk net or grenadine, and trimming it 
with bands of lace. These gowns have been illustrated 
in the Bazan lately. In Bazae No. 
especially pretty one. 


86 there is an 


Hi. A. 8.—Yes, black satin coats will be worn this 
year in both short and long styles, and If you have an 
old one that is in any sort of condition, you can make 
jt particularly smart by trimming it with jet and a 
vest of white satin. 


Oueanpen.—You can pat on bands of black far with 
a heading of jet. This comes already pnt together, 
and is a very effective trimming that will quite trans- 
form your last year’s gown, 


Katuenwe L. M.—A black velvet jacket and vest are 
quite effective, or you can have a very dark green 
cloth if there is any green in the plaid. It is made in 
the regular pattern of a boy's Scotch enit, and shonld 
be trimmed with narrow braid and buttons, after the 
plan of all the Scottish suits. 


Fiona B. G.—Yon would best recut your skirt after 
one of the new illustrations, and yon can change the 
waist by having revere of black satin. You would 
best also trim your skirt with bands of black satin 
about two inches wide and stitched with black silk. 
The shape of the waist is probably all right. It ie the 
trimming that will mark the difference of its being 
thie year’s style. You will get suggestions for the 
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ing of the waist in Bazan of October 7. 
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GOOD FORM 





ents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
east three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazan basa very large correspondence, and regrets that 
annot anawer any letters | mail 
Beorner.— Black or fancy waistcoat with white tie is 
the proper coetame for the groom at a daytime wed- 
ding; bat when only five or six people will be present 


at the ceremony, and no reception or breakfast will 
follow, the groom does not need to follow the propri- 
und there need not be any formality. If 
is a good reason why the groom prefers to wear 
k-coat he may do so, and the bride’s tailor-made 
# perfectly proper. 


eties exactiy 
there 
ian 


corlume 


F. 1. F.—It is 
dan 


correct to send invitations for your 
g-out reception to every one on your 
nelading all those who are in mourning; it 
idedly discourteous not to inclade them, 
cannot accept. White 
such the prettiest color for a young girl to wear, 
es being the best color for a débutante, that I 

your daughter wear a white dress 
a soft crépe or some kind of silk 
w chiffon over silk is the proper thing. 


ghiter’s com) 


ling list, 
would be de 
sltthough you know that they 





» you to have 
at the reception 
veiling 


Birren Roor.—A ‘ 


before 


break fast 
o'clock ; 
ractically, isa luncheon ; eleven or twelve 

mual hour 
me of year: 


may be given at any 


hot after that time the same en- 


one 
tertainment 


o'clock 


this 


e the Here is a good menu for 


Melons 
n with whipped cream 
Fresh mush omelette 


Broiled live lobster, butter sauce. 


Clam boulll 


oom 


Fried chicken 4 la Maryland, potatoes sautés, 
creamed Lima-beana. 

Whole tomatoes with the insides scooped out, 
filled with vegetable salad 

Camembert cheese, toasted crackers 
Chocolate, or prune souffiée 

oftee. 

Rhine-wine cup throughout. 


Bonubons, after-dinner « 


Patworss.—A five or six o'clock wedding is not 
usual or exactly conventional, but it is not on that ac- 
mt bed form, and I should certainly advise you to 
have it at the A white Ascot 
with a frock-coat, and if the groota very 
much prefers a tarn-down collar it will probably not 
be much not will not be criticised for 
g it. With a frock-coat or a dress-suit a high 
silk hat le en regle, not with any other kind of mascu- 
line As the wedding in question will take place 
in November, the month of chrysanthemums, by al! 


most convenient hour. 


tle is correct 


ed, and he 
weari! 


means decorate the room with that flower. Keep to 
one or two light colors—pink and white or white and 
yellow—as dark colors would not be in keeping, and a 
variety is not pretty. From what you tell me of the 


om, | should advise having a mass of green ferns or 
boughs in the fireplace to hide the movable iron grate, 
plauts of profusely flowering chrysanthemums on the 
sides of the hearth, and the mantel-shelf banked with 
the cut flowers; the bow-window where the couple 
will stand should be made into a green bower with 
boughs and palms and plants, and pots of chrysanthe- 
mums should be in the foreground; at the entrance to 
the room there should be pots of chrysanthemums, 
too, and as many of the cut flowers in bowls and vases 
everywhere as you can afford, The banisters of the 
stairs should be wound with trailing green vines, and 
pots of flowers should be in the hall and at the en- 
trance; the dining-room, too, must be decorated with 
chrysanthemuma, and the flowers must form the cen- 
tre-plece on the refreshment table. 1am sure that you 
will like this plan if an artistic hand does the work of 
decoration. A florist can suspend a wedding-bell or a 
wreath of flowers without injuring the plaster of the 
walis, but it is a bard feat, and no amateur should at- 
tempt it 
be prepared at home; 


Hot bouillon 
Oyster patties, chicken salad. 
Sandwiches, rolls 
Ice-cream and jelly, cake and bonbons. 
Black coffee. 
Lemonade or punch. 


Yon can buy very good canned bonilion, and season 
and heat it at home, The pastry patties may be 
bought at any caterer’s at very little expense, and the 
mixtare to fill them may be home-made. I shouid ad- 
vise baying the ice-cream, and perhaps the wedding- 
cake, bat the jelly and other cake and the lemonade 
and punch need not be bonght. Waiters, silver, and 
glass may be hired at any of the New York caterer’s or 
from one in Newark—the latter place may be more 
convenient for you. 

When her two sisters are the bride's only attendants, 
and her father is dead, she may walk into the room for 
the ceremony alone behind her sisters; her uncle who 
will give her away may step up to do his part in the 
service at the right time. I advise this, as the bride 
will not have the same sentiment about being given 
away by her uncle as she would with her father. As 
there is but one entrance to the room, all the bridal 
party mast come in by that; the minister walks in 
firet, followed by the groom and the best man or the 
groom alone, aud al) three stand facing the room, the 
groom on the minister's left, and the best man on the 
groom's left 

After a minute the two bridemaids walks in to- 
gether, then, in this instance, the bride alone; the 
bridemaids stand on the minister's right, facing the 
room; the bride, of course, has her back to the room 
until the service is over. At the reception following, 
the bride’s parents should stand near the bridal party 
on the bride's right, the groom's parents near them, so 
that they may be introduced to every one present. If 
the groom's grandmother died a little while before the 
wedding, it would, as a usual thing, make some differ- 
ence in the size and formality of the function; buat as 
the wedding you describe will be quite informal any- 
way—a house ceremony and a small reception—it may 
not be necessary to alter any of your plans; I cannot, 
however, answer this question positively, as I know 
nothing of the circumstances; you and your faneé 
must decide on what will be right. I know you will 
not want to burt any one's feelings at such a time, but, 
#0 far as what the “ world " might say, I should advise 
having the kind of a wedding you now plan. 











Here is a seasonable menu; most of it may | 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


P I NHE ILLS OF WOMEN 
lives. 

Some women are constantly getting medical treatment and are 
never well. “A woman best understands women’s ills,” and the women 
who consult Mrs. Pinkham find in her counsel practical 

assistance. Mrs. Pinkham’s address is Lynn, Mass. 
Mrs. Maset Goon, Correctionville, Ia., tells 
how Mrs. Pinkham saved her life. She says: 
“T cannot thank you enough for what 
your medicine has done for me. _I can rec- 
ommend it as one of the best medi- 


OVERSHADOW THEIR WHOLE 








I suffered for two years with female 
weakness, and at last became bed- 
fast. Three of our best doctors 
did me no good, so I concluded to 
try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. After taking a few 
bottles of your medicine, I was 
able to do all my housework. I 
know that your medicine raised 
me from a bed of sickness, and 
perhaps death, and am very thank- 
ful for what it has done for me. I 
hope that every suffering woman 
may be persuaded to try your 
medicine.” 

Get Mrs. Pinkham’s advice as 
soon as you begin to be puzzled. 
The sick headaches and dragging 
sensation come from a curable 
cause. Write for help as soon as 
they appear. 

Mrs. DoLe StanLey, Campbellsburg, Ind., writes: “ Dear Mrs. PiInKHAM, 
—I was troubled with sick-headache and 
was so weak and nervous I could hardly go. 
A friend called upon me one evening and rec- 
ommended Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, saying that she knew that it 
would cure me. I then sent for your medi- 
cine, and after taking five bottles of it I was 
entirely cured. I cannot praise it enough.” 


HELP FOR 
SUFFERING 
-WOMEN 


The Instalment Policy 
issued by 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Positively Guarantees an annual income to your 
beneficiary, either for a designated number of 
years or for life, as may be arranged when taking 
out the policy. 

BY THIS MODERN FORM 

OF LIFE INSURANCE 


you avoid the possible danger of unwise investment of the 
proceeds of your Life Insurance and 
assure your family of the protec- 
tion which it was your object 
to furnish them. 





$1,000 to $100,000 



















WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


~~ 
PRUDENTIAL’: ™ 
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HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE 


Descriptive list of their publications, with fortraits of authors, will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of (postage) ten cents. 
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cines on earth for all women’s ills. | 
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| books of some great authors on the shelf. 





THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazam has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

C. B. B.—It will be easy enough to tell you how I 
got the training to which you refer, and which has 
enabled me to be of some service to others in ar- 
ranging their houses. If the recital will help you, I 
gladly tell it. 

First of all, I began by loving a home with an eager- 
ness I can hardly describe, and I wanted that home to 
be to those whom I welcomed to it not only a refuge, 
bat a rest, a refreshment, a delight. I had all this in 
the home in which I lived as a young person. J took 
it for granted such a place was easy to make when I 
began. Bat, but, but! Mine used to look so lonely, 
in the first place. None of the things I pat in it seemed 
right. I welcomed my guests, bat I felt their dis- 
comfort. I saw when lights in their eyes bothered 
them. I took the chairs they vacated when they 
left, and saw what an ugly vista another room made 
from it. I had « hideous gilt paper on my wall that 
my landlord would not change. Everything showed 
off to bad advantage against it. So began to study 
into the question. I threw away ruthlessly all the 
ugly things which I knew were bad, but to which I 
might have accustomed myself. I said 1 would have 
empty rooms rather than hideous ones. There is a 
great secret of growth in that of ridding one's self of 
things which by-and-by are going to contaminate one’s 
taste. I used to go about studying every house I saw. 
If I saw a thing that offended me, I tried to think why 
it was, and then I avoided it in mine. If I found 
something good, and it was appropriate to my sur- 
roundings, I tried to get it. For instance, I knew that 
gilt filigree chairs in a room meant for comfort, or in 
one where books and pictures prevailed, must be bad, 
since they were uncomfortable to sit on, and since 
they were too unsubstantial and too palpably an at- 
tempt at elegance to place in a room in which the 
work of some good artist was on the walls or the 
I did not 
want gilt filigree chairs, therefore, any more than I 
should have wanted to wear celluloid belts or gaudy 
jewelry. I read and studied every picture of any in- 
terior I saw, always keeping two points in view when 
a selection was necessary—my own requirements and 
then the proprieties, For instance, point-lace curtains 
or blue satin, however beautiful in themselves, would 
be improper for a library or a picture-gallery. 

To you I should recommend certain books, 
le-Duc wrote one. It has been translated. 
a great revolution among artists 
those by Mr. Clarence Cook. 
Miss Wharton and Mr.Codman. They all treat of in- 
teriors. ReadQany one of these, and you will be re- 
ferred to others. Then read those, but principally 
look and study for yourself. Get the pamphlet pub 
lished by the New York Tribune on the ** Work of Wo- 
men.” In that I think you will find a paper by a wo- 
man who has made decoration a profesrion. 





Viollet- 
It made 
Then there are 
There is another by 


Bee.—Your mahogany sofa is a good possession, and 
the green jute cover is lovely. But the sample of the 
hanging which you send is not good at all. These 
colors blended with the green are very ugly, and 
would distress you after a little. Preserve in all your 
furniture the same simplicity and the same subdued 
coloring that you have for the handsome sofa, and get 
your color from the introduction of silk cushions, 
Study Nature's plan with her flowers and her greens, 
and you will understand how beautiful simple back- 
grounds are. 

You are right in building up from this sofa. Have 
& green jute to match it on your chairs, and do not in- 
troduce brocades or tapestries into the room, unless 
on a sofa cushion. Green jute curtains too are good, 
and your sample ix excellent in tone, but here I must 
stop. It would be fatal to put green on the walls un- 
leas the tones blended, and unless you introduced in 
the thin curtains or the cushions yellow or rose tones 
to give a certain lightness. A flowered paper would 
be good, but not if you have pictures. If two rooms 
adjoin in a small place, it is best to paper them alike, 

Put carpet-filling ander your rugs, but if your rooms 
are small you may not need anything. Nobody ob- 
jects to staining a floor, and it is easier to keep one 
clean, though of course the filling is pretty. Do not 
buy light oak for your dining-room. . It always looks 
cheap, and it never adapts itself to silver and glass. 
Go into some of the large stores and see their repro- 
ductions of old patterns in mahogany. Do not put 
the green oak chair in with that sofa. 

If you want to begin buying, begin by hunting for 
simple mahogany pieces to match the sofa. Get odd 
bits of silk for your cushions, always keeping that 
sofa in mind. If you have leisure, hunt for a ma- 
hogany dining-table instead of going to a large sture 
for it, and then have it done over. Begin to gather 
your china together, and your table-linen. Do not get 
your bookcases until you see your house. Geta brass 
teakettie, and be sure to look for a comfortable chair 
that you can cover with the jute. 


Racuet.—You ask for “the most healthful, com- 
fortable, and cheapest way of heating a room that 
must serve as a sitting and bed room,” and which, you 
tell me, has now only a stove-pipe hole. Is your part 
of the country a cold one, and could you sleep in a 
room with no fire? In that case get a Franklin-stove, 
and burn logs on its andirons; or get what is called a 
Boston grate, put that on the andirons of your Frank- 
lin, and burn coal, provided of course that your draught 
is good. It is the gas from the coal which is not drawn 
up throngh the chimney that makes a coal fire un- 
wholesome. By no means, however, get an air-tight 
wood stove. It heats quickly, and goes out even more 
rapidly, and no stability in temperature is possible 
with one. You will probably find, however, if the 
climate is a cold one and a fire at night a necessily, 
that your best and cheapest way is to depend upon a 
coal stove, but upon one that has doors which opeu 
and sbut, giving you an open fire when you need it, 
and a hotter one when you want to close the doors. 
They are far more wholesome than any others. Such 
a stove could also be used for wood by having a piece 
of ordinary tin with holes made to fit the bottom of 
the grate to hold the wood ashes and keep the fire 
going. Be sure that the gas goes ap the chimney at 
night, and always keep an open vessel filled with wa- 
ter constantly evaporating on any stove in any room, 
and your window open an inch or two from the top. 
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Products 


Swift’s Premium Hams 
Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 
Swift’s Jersey Butterine 
Swift’s Beef Extract 
Swift’s Cotosuet 


Superior in quality, guaranteed to be the best 


e market, backed by the name of a firm 


whose products are sold in every country 


Swift and Company 


Kansas City 


St. Joseph 


Omaha 
St. Paul 





SUNBURN, and all 
lictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, perhaps, 
= worthless — but : 
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PIMPLES 


Blotches, blackheads, red, rough, and oily 
skin, red rough hands with shapeless nails, 
ary, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
rashes prevented by CuTicuRA Soap, greatest 
of skin purifying and beautifying soaps, as 
well as purest and sweetest for toilet, bath, 
and nursery, because the only preventive of 
inflammation and clogging of the Porgs, the 
cause of most minor affections of the skin, 
scalp, and hair. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE RICHEST WOMAN 


HE lives in a modest, plainly furnish- 
ed flat in Hoboken, where a fictitious 
name, to some degree, protects her 
from the harassments that usually 
beset a wealthy person. Here Mrs. 

Hetty Green, whose fortune now amounts to 
something over $60,000,000, lives quietly, 
and so devoid of pretence that she even re- 
fuses to patronize the cab companies. 





‘*When I travel,” she says, ‘‘I want to 


travel quick, and it ‘takes too long for a cab ! 





— 


IN THE WORLD 


Lowell, Massachusetts, I learned business 
methods, when a young woman, by helping 
my father manage his estates. id not mar- 
ry Mr. Green until I was thirty years old.” 
Mr. Green, by-the-way, is rather a silent 


partner, for though he lives in the Hoboken | 


flat and is a member of several clubs in New 
York, he seldom goes out, being an invalid, 
and his wife is the strong mind. 

There are two children, a son and daugh- 
ter. The latter, Sylvia Ann Howland Green, 


























MRS. HETTY GREEN FROM 


to get here, so I take a street car. On 
pretty days I usually walk to my destination 
It is good exercise, and keeps my brain clear.” 
Any one who talks with Mrs. Green must 
own that hers is not a befogged brain. 
Those who approach her with wild schemes 
for investment have discovered that to their 
sorrow. Her penetration is not to be ob- 
scured, and she puts her finger instantly on 
the weak spot of the proposition. With 
speculations in general she has no sympathy. 
never dabbled in Wall Street,” 
said, ‘“‘excepting to lose, and any one who 
invests his little capital there is a fool. The 
Street is only for those with big capital.” 
Mrs. Green is proud of her 
feature of her life which the 
have failed to exploit as prominently as she 
would like. ‘1 want to correct the impres- 
sion that I am a self-made woman,” she said, 
‘* for I started out in life with money. 
since the days of Governor Rogers, of Rhode 
Island, from whom I claim descent, there 
have been millionaires in our family. At 


— 
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Vander weyde. 


PHOTOGRAPHS RECENTLY TAKEN. 


as may be supposed, has many a suitor; but 
Mrs. Green has laid down an iron-clad law 
concerning the accepted one, that makes it 
incumbent on him to be actively engaged in 
work of some kind. ‘‘ I'll have no dawdling 
chap who lives off his family,” she declares. 


A lawyer might pass the ordeal, but he is | 


badly handicapped. *‘ Three things I de 
test,” is Mrs. Green's dictum—‘‘ lawyers, tax 
collectors, and beggars. I'll admit there may 
be some good lawyers, but the people will 
be better off soon as they are all done away 
with.” Miss Green will inherit, on the death 
of her mother and two aunts, about $100, 
000,000. 

Mrs. Green is now sixty-five years old, but 
has all the animation and energy of a wo- 
man of twenty-five. Her fortune has been 
accumulated in real estate and railroad in- 
vestments, and the numerous lawsuits aris 
ing therefrom have given her such constant 
worry that her forehead is indented with 
deep wrinkles, and the lines of her counte- 
nance are drawn with dccision. 











MRS. GREEN 
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AND HER DAUGHTER. 








BALDNESS 
ALWAYS FOLLOWS 


DANDRUFF 


Cure your dandruff and your hair will stop falling 


COKE DANDRUFF 


is an unfailing cure for dandruff. 
if it does not cure yours. It keeps the s 


CURE 
Money refunded 
calp in a healthy 


| condition and invigorates the hair. 





Recommended by leading physicians Druggist ell it. B 

use it. If yours doc 

press prepaid. Bo 

A. R. BREMER co., 18 La Salle se. 
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COLONIE LN LLL IS 


| Genuine 
| Farina Cologne | 


4 is imitated so closely in bottles and la 


4bels that even dealers are sometin i 
s«leceived. The genuine bears the wor am 
«“gegenuber dem Julichs Fim, " 


4 the address of the great Farina distillery -& 


4 “‘geneniiber dem Julichs-Platz” (opposite p. 
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The Best Books of 


HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN 


The Sowers 
New Illustrated Edition. 
8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
A NOTABLE WORK 


“ A distinctly notable work of fiction. 
V. Y. Literary News. 


Roden’s Corner 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth 
$1 75. 
INGENIOUS AND CLEVER 
“Not merely one of the most ingenious 
novels of the year, but ingenious, original, 
full of character studies, and remarkably 
clever. A book, indeed,to be cordially 
recommended.” —London Daily Graphic. 


With Edged Tools 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
A BOOK TO BE RECOMMENDED 


“Mr. Merriman has written an excep- 
tionally good story, which may be rec- 
ommended with confidence to all those 
persons who care for something better 
than erotic ‘modernity’ in fiction.” 
The Speaker. 


From One 





Post 


| Generation to Another 





Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
A PERFECTLY CONSTRUCTED STUDY 


“ A book of unusual force... . It con- 
tains a remarkably acute study of a self- 
ish and silly woman—one almost perfect 
in its construction.” — New York Tribune. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York and London 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Reaches forms of indigestion that no 
other medicine seems to touch, 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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for all skin diseases. Samples Free by mail. Coe Chem.Co.,Cleveland,O, 
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ONTINENTAL women, and especially French 
women, as a rule, are fond of politics. In fact, 
in spite of the Salic law, I know of no country 
where the feminine sex has more reigned and 
governed than in France. We have only to 

look at her history to appreciate this—the fifteenth cen- 
tury, for instance, which was led by two women, Agnes 
Sorel and Jeanne d’Arc; or the massacre of St. Barthol- 
mew, inspired by Catherine de Medicis; or the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, for which Madame de 


Maintenon was responsible. We know that Madame de 
Pompadour was extremely fond of having a finger in 
inything that was going on in connection with affairs of 
tate. I remember a charming story of her, which was 
of ber sending a map to headquarters during a battle, with 
all the strategic positions marked on it by patches from 
her patch-box; and all along the years politics and petti 
coats seem to have gone together 

To begin with our century, however, the first woman 
celebrated through her connection with politics was not 
French, but Russian. She was a Baroness Kridener— 
now I think of it, she may not have been Russian by birth; 


“ut no matter what country claimed her, she was a 
rilliant and intellectual woman of unusual power. At 
st she wrote; then she became a mystic, a Swedenbor- 
in; and finally, in 1815, when she was about fifty, she 
ot such an ascendency over the Emperor Alexander of 
tussia that she persuaded him to form the Holy Alliance. 
2. 
S° far as I have been able to understand this extremely 
interesting person, from what I have been able to get 
hold of about her life, her power was the result of her 
conviction. She was not at all a politician in the man’s 
sense of the word. 
She was an Egeria— 
what the French call 
an inspiratrice; and 
that is the only word 
which explains that 
baffling role played 
so constantly in men’s 
lives by French wo- 
men, until within the 
last twenty years or 
so—a role that is so 
difficult for the Anglo- 
Saxon temperament 
to understand. 

Such a woman as 
Madame _ Récamier, 
for instance, is not in 
the least an enigma. 
Beauty is not enough. 
But we have from her 
own lips the secret 
of her universal sway 
over mankind, the 











MADAME L. LACOUR. 


principle of which was that ‘ Enfin!” (At last!) with 
which she greeted every man who came into her salon, 
and the ‘* Déja!” (Already!) that she exclaimed when he 


rose to go. Her hold was in her incomparable tact and 
charm, without which anything else is as nothing. Ma- 
dame Récamier did not care to play a political rdle, but 
if she had done so we should have understood it. 
en. 

Net a problem, either, is Madame de Statl, who did 

go in for politics. She was a masculine person, with- 
out tact, with more than her share of brains, who met 
men on their own grounds, and always made herself ex- 
tremely disagreeable in doing so. 1 have even heard it 
uncharitably insinuated that it was quite as much for that 
as for anything else that Napoleon banished her, though 
that is not my personal opinion. And when we come to 
the women who held the celebrated salons we find them 
nearly all literary, and not political. Madame de Girar- 
din, for instance, played no rdle whatever in public af- 
fairs, nor did any of the women of letters of her day. 
The clearly recognized influence that French women al- 
ways had in the politics of their country seems, up to the 
time of the Republic, to have been something apart, some- 
thing subtle, indirect, intangible. 

en. 

"THEIR role was pre-eminently that of the Egeria. The 

first duty of a French woman has been defined as 
that of being perpetually charming, and contributing 
powerfully to the general aims of her environment. The 
woman with brains, who made herself not only generally 
but particularly charming to some celebrated statesman, 
usually ended by contributing to the general aims of his 
environment, by becoming in some way the inspiratrice, 
the director, of a political salon, in which he and his fol- 
lowers found « gathering-place and a congenial atmos- 
phere. In this way woman became an influence of untold 
importance, one that men both courted and feared, because 
it was impossible to combat her opinions on the same 
grounds with those of a man. Woman's charm and wit 
gave a seduction to her ideas that was quite independent 
of their intrinsic value. Then came the Third Republic, 
when democracy threw an entirely new type of men into 
power, those of the very class that is the most insensible 
to feminine fascination—the lower middle. Little by little 
woman's part in politics changed. 1 have heard it said 
that in the last decade not a single woman—yes, perhaps 
one only, the Maréchale MacMahon, wife of the President— 
has been responsible for any political crisis. The whole 
state of things was altered, and the result is that when we 
come to look at women in Freach politics to-day, we find 
ourselves face to face with a type that bas never been seen 
vefore in France. 
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HE first of these was Madame Adam, who for a long 
time ruled Paris. She was one of the first French 
women to meet men on theirown ground. They recognized 
with amazement her knowledge, ber power in handling 
public questions. One of the secrets of her influence, also, 
fancy, was her cosmopolitanism. Her salon was made up 
not only of French; but also of distinguished men and wo- 
men of other couftries, which made it a centre for a much 
wider, broader grasp of things than with the usual French 
view, which generally admits only one stand-point. Ma- 
dame Adam's journal, La Nouvelle Revue, if lam not mis- 
taken, was one of the first publications in France that at- 
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MADAME BRADAMANTE, 


tempted to discuss fairly foreign questions. But she and 
all her contemporaries dwelt apart, among the heights, 
treated questions from afar; only in touch with contempo- 
rary life in the domain of abstraction and observation. 


@~n. 


HE first woman actually to plunge into public life on 
the same footing with men was that remarkable jour- 
nalist Séverine. She was “ formed,” as the French say, 
by Vallés, the editor of Le Cri du Peuple. After he died 
she went on with the paper and edited it. Her brilliant 
epigrammatic pen, her satire, even her femininity, quick- 
ly made her one of the first newspaper writers of France. 
Now any journal that wishes to be a success through its 
signed articles tries to get Séverine upon its staff. One 
must not forget Gyp, the Comtesse de Mariel, who put 
such biting political satire into the deligions little come- 
dies she wrote for the Vie Parisiennt. But this could 
scarcely be called anything more,than flirting with actual 
events—the politics of a littérateur. 
en. 
T was not until the oy of that paper of women 
and by women, La Fronde, that the world was offered 
for the first time such aspectacle as woman, organized as 
an actual political force, attempting to make her voice 
directly heard upon the affairs of the day. An essentially 
political paper is the Fronde. A journal entirely man- 
aged, edited, written, printed, and sold by women could 
not ignore the rights of the sex. But the Fronde goes in 
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IN FRENCH POLITICS 








for them only as much as it must and no more. It gives 
no special attention to a ‘‘ Home Department.” You will 
never find in it such topics as “‘ Heart to heart talks about 

illow-shams” treated with any special respect. It pub- 
fishes, once a week, a lonely little supplement about 
domestic interests, and that is all. It has aimed to be a 
political force, and that it has become so is shown by the 
strong and decided influence it has had in the Dreyfus 
affair. 

Sea. 


OLITICAL writers of the first order, some of the 

women on the Fronde, have proved themselves, and 
they are most interesting personalities as well. Madame 
Marguerite Durand, the editor and founder and director 
of the paper, began her journalistic career as editor of the 
literary supplement of the Figaro. She was one of the 
women who followed the trial at Rennes uninterruptedly 
from the beginning, and one of the few who were ad- 
mitted to the — of the verdict. She is a woman of 
great beauty and elegance, who keeps up all of her so- 
cial relations in spite of all the occupations connected 
with directing a daily paper. Bradamante has become 
through the affair one of the most important political 
writers cf the day in France, and pretty Madame Bré- 
montier was the first journalist received by Madame 
Dreyfus after her arrival in the capital of Brittany. She 
it was who did the reporting for her paper, and Redon’s 
sketch represents her writing ber daily article between 
the two men who were called her “‘ body-guard,” the 
painter Georges Clairin and another friend, the commis- 
saire of general safety, M. Henion. At Rennes she got 
the reputation of being a bon garcon, but at the same time 
one who still believed in feminine accessories, and de- 
lighted every one with 
the pretty gowns she 
wore, and which she 
changed three or four 
times a day. 


en. 


ADAME Leopold 
Lacour is the writ- 
er of the ‘‘Gamme des 
Jours” of the Fronde. 
Pétite, brilliant, enthu- 
siastic,overflowing with 
sympathy for any one or 
any cause that she be- 
lieves the victim of in- 
justice or oppression, 
one of the strongest 
characteristics that I 
know of her is her love 
for everything Ameri- 
can. ‘I could natural- 
ize myself American so 
as to help the Cubans,” 
I heard her say just be- 
fore our war broke out; 
“but then 1 should 
have to be divorced 
from my French husband, I reflected afterwards, as the 
law makes me a French citizen so long as I am his wife. 
That I’m afraid I couldn't do!” Scarcely a ‘‘ gamme ” ap- 
peared for many months in which there was not some lance 
cleverly hurled against the party fighting against what the 
Fronde believed the cause of truth. 


en. 

N the entr'actes of their functions it is interesting to 

know that all these women lead most charming home 
lives. One of Séverine’s most delightful articles lately 
was ‘Sac, Trained Nurse,” the story of a little dog of her 
own, who showed extraordinary intelligence in taking 
care of her when she was ill. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 


MADAME DREYFUS 


Nor a woman’s heart but adores you, there as you watch 
and pray, 
The frost of a bitter sorrow black on your stony way. 


Not a man with a man’s heart in him but is fain to lift 








MADAME SEVERINE. 


a lance 
In defence of the whitest lily that springs from the mud 
of France. 


Never was lady braver, never was truer wife, 

Never was warrior stronger in the thick of deadly strife. 

With courage for one not only, but courage and faith 
for two, 

While the wide world looks and marvels, and the mocking 
skies are blue. 

And ~~ on, and pleasure, and honor is bought 
and sold, 

And a traitor skulks in hiding, and there's. clink of silver 
and gold 

You must almost, heart of a lion, set in a woman's 
frame, 

Quiver beneath the knife-thrusts of a keen and two- 
edged shame, 

That men can be 80 craven, that soldiers can be so 


w 
That truth and honest dealing should be so far to seek; 


But your regnant love upholds you, enfolding the man 
you love, 

And the love of the world is with you, and still there’s 
a God above. Marcarer E. Sancster. 
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Tailor-Made Suits 


OvR new 
Catalogue of tailor- 
made costumes and cloaks 
is now ready. We illustrate 
in it all of the newest Paris 
styles, and will mail it /ree, 
h with | of 
materials to select from, to 
the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost. 
e keep no ready-made 
garments, but make every- 
thing to order, thus giving 
that touch of individuality 
and exclusiveness so much 


to be desired. 





Our new Fal) and Winter 
Catalogue illustrates a splen- 
did assortment of suits and 
cloaks made according to 
fashion’s latest dictates. 


Cosptes Costumes 
and Tailor-Made Suits, 

faultless in cut and finish, $5 up. . 
Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 

different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 

Jaunty Capes, $4 up 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, t,o 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
es. We pay express charges everywhere. 
Our line of samples includes the newest materials, many 
of them being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. 
Be sure to say whether you wish samples for cloaks or 
for suits, and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire. Write to-day for Catalogue and 
Samples ; we will send them to you, /ree, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 St., New York. 
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Is the only perfect 


Dress Shield 


by leading 
tailors every 








Specified 
, ladies’ 
where. 


No Rubber. 
No Chemicals. 






Is the only shield that 
is absolutely odorless 
and impervious. 


Every Pair 
Warranted. 


4 your dealer does 
not keep them, send 
‘S cents for sample 


patr. Mlustrated book 
let free. 


OMO MFG. CO., 


Middletown, 
Conn. 





OLD OSTRICH FEATHERS | 


MADE NEW 
BY THE ADDITION OF NEW TOPs. 
ity made of dyeing, cleansing, and curling OSTRICH 
viatuens Send for ce SSalegwe : price | list and learn 
p= easily and quickly all such work can be done, no matter in 
part of the United States may reside; also leaflet 
telling you how to oA re the « vuality < of a feather, and our offer 








on new goods. H. & OT, SF Temple P!., Boston, Mass. 
Does NoT SuPER GUARDED 
BEN NICKEL PLATE COIL 


THE CLINTON 
SAFETY PIN 


Not Cheapest, but BEST 


Fastens on either side; is almest 


automatic. Super nickel - plated; 
doesn’t turn brassy. Mace in 9 sizes, 
from % inch to 444 inches. Finished 


in nickel, black enamel, gold, and 
silver. 
A Perfect Guard Prevents 
Clothing Catching in Coil 
Send six cents in stamps for 12 
Clinton Safety Pins (assorted sizes) 
They will demonstrate the 
inferiority of their imitations. 


OAKVILLE co., Waterbury, Conn. 


MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 9 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
ovens Sas there the most splendid 








ent S the ve latest 
velties created in = “apt 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 








HOPPING done in New York by ble and 
ex . No extra chaige to pur- 
chaser. M. PEROT, 188 East 47th Street. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


TWENTY PAGES 





Terms: 


10 Cents a Copy— 


$4 00 a Year, in Advance 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions 


may begin with any Number 





HARPER & BROTH 


New York City: FRANKLIN SQUARE 


ERS, PUBLISHERS 


LONDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W 





Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 


37 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris 





HE next issue of Harrer’s Bazar will 
contain the first instalment of a serial 
story by Julia Magruder, the well-known 
author. Her latest novel, which will run 
for about three months in the Bazar, is en- 
titled A Manifest Destiny. The story will be 
graphically illustrated by Mr. A. I. Keller, 
one of the best-known illustrators of the 
day. The story itself involves the affections | 
of an American girl who marries an English 
| 

| 

} 





nobleman. en 
, ~ 
HE Bazar for October 21, coming as it 
will to you just before Halloween, will 
contain some suggestions of a new and nov 
el nature for Halloween parties. This arti 
cle should be read with considerable care, 
as it will describe some very interesting 
games that can be tried by any one giving 
a Halloween party — games which will be 
sure to be surprises to the assembled com- 
pany of friends. 
en. 
AX interesting feature of the Bazar in the 
near future will be some diagrams ready 
for use for embroidering sofa cushions for 
Christmas presents. The designs themselves 
have been drawn especially for the Bazar, 
and while they are strong and beautiful 
pieces of designing, they are simple and 
adapted to the capabilities of the average | 
woman who knows anything of needle- 
work. They should be carefully studied by 
every one who believeg in the kind of Christ 
mas present which is valuable because it 
represents labor and care and painstaking, 
instead of the mere expenditure of money. 
NOTHER attractive and useful feature 
of the forth-coming issue of HARPER's 
Bazar is an article on the care of the face. 
as it is culled, is a science 





| in itself; yet a few practical hints can be 


| that is entirely worked over with different- 








given in an illustrated article which can be 
used to advantage by those who have occa- | 
sion to put the massage treatment into ef 
fect. If you can do anything to keep your 
complexion beautiful you are accomplishing 
one of the greatest aids to personal beauty. 


EMBRO 


NEW PHASES IN EMBROIDERED 
ANCY-WORK, all reports to the con- 
trary, is quite as fashionable as it was 
in the days when canvas cross-stitch 
took many hours of every woman’s 
day. The embroideries and fancy- 
work of all kinds that are turned out now 
have, however, very little in common with 
the old-fashioned fancy-work. One piece of 
work at the Decorative Art bears a slight re- 
semblance to what was known as the Berlin 
wool-work. It is a sofa pillow with canvas 


colored silks, in stiff conventionalized de- 
signs, filled in with neutral-tinted silk of con- 
trasting color. The work on this pillow is 
exquisitely fine, and shows what results can 
be accomplished by using different stitches. 
The entire pillow is trimmed with a soft moss 
fringe. 
@n. 


AX exquisite piece of embroidery that is 
intended for a portiére is done on pale 
green satin in a most elaborate design in 
heavy silk, somewhat over the couching, and 
with a net-work of silver threads apparently 
representing a net. The entire effect is that 
of a painting, so perfect is the work and so 
harmonious the coloring. These curtains 
are made of the finest satin, and are intended 
for ball-rooms, or rooms where only the most 
expensive and delicate of tapestries are used, 
en. 

NE of the most usefui, if not the newest, 

styles of fancy-work is the pin-cushion 
intended to hold all the different sorts of 
pins. It is on the idea of the mattress pin- 
cushion, but is not tufted. It is stuffed quite 
hard, and made of satin. The pins are put 





in to represent a figure, and are in every 


EGINNING with the issue of October 
21, the Bazar will publish cut paper 
patterns of special collars, sleeves, yokes, 
vests, etc., such as will prove valuable and 


timely to those about to undertake the mak- | 


ing or renovating of dresses or autumn coats. 
In many instances an old-fashioned garment 
may be brought up to modern requirements 
merely by the alteration of a sleeve form or 
the changing of the style of collar. It is to 
meet such wants that the new cut paper pat- 
tern features are to be introduced in the Ba- 
zAR. The prices arranged for these portions 
of garments will be low enough to bring 


| them within the reach of all, and the unap- 
| proachable excellence that bas distinguished 


the Bazar patterns will be doubly apparent 
when presented in this practical form. 

N addition to the parts of gowns to be is- 

sued in pattern form, the Bazar will in- 
troduce in the same number patterns of such 
special garments as night-dresses, corset-cov- 
ers, petticoats, combination and other under 
garments, which may be purchased in stand- 
ard sizes for women and for girls of thirteen 
years. These designs will represent the lat- 
and best forms of women's garments, 
and are sure to meet a long-felt want among 
our readers. The patterns will in all cases 
be designed exclusively for the Bazar, and 


est 


| will constitute the most novel and advanced 
ideas in women's and girls’ 


under - gar- 
ments. 
@n. 

HE regular cut paper pattern features in 

the same number will comprise a girl's 
long princesse ulster, a garment for which 
requests are now reaching the Bazar daily. 
Also a charming dinner gown with late gored 
over-dress and slightly décolleté bodice suit- 
able for evening wear. Each garment will 
represent the newest and most exclusive 
ideas in the particular branch of fashion to 
which it belongs. The color plate repre- 
sents the latest novelties in long opera cloaks. 
The illustration will be the first of the kind 
to appear in America, and although simple in 
form, is altogether smart and distinguished. 


IDERY 
TABLE-COVERS AND CUSHIONS 


shape and size, while there is a place at each 
side of the mattress in which the long hat- 
pins can be placed. These pin-cushions can 
be made small enough to put in a travelling- 
bag, and are most useful little articles. 


@an. 


HE table-covers that are embroidered now 

show some of the very finest specimens 
of women’s handiwork. They are very ex- 
pensive, not only because of the quality of 
the materials used—although the cost of the 
imported silks is far greater than people im- 
agine—but the amount of labor that is re- 
quired to turn out even a small table-cover 
is almost impossible to imagine. A table- 
cover made of pale yellow heavy silk, or one 
of the art materials, entirely cove red with 
embroidery, is a show- piece at the Decorative 
Art. The colors are very subdued, and, at 
first sight, the effect is that of an old piece 
of work, almost like the old priests’ vest- 
ments. A closer inspection reveals the fact 
that the general coloring is given by using 
silks of most delicate shades, the blending of 
which is singularly harmonious. On this 
table-cover, as on the sofa pillow, a number 
of different stitches are employed, some quite 
large, and others very tiny, but each set with 
as much precision as the other, for the slight- 
est defect in the work would be most glar- 
ing. A short fringe finishes the cloth, and is 
of silk of the same shade, or of a very dull 
gold thread. This particular table-cover is 
intended only for a medium-sized table, and 
the design is best suited to that size. The 
larger-sized cloth would require a bolder de- 
sign, and a smaller one would take a smaller 
figure. The workmanship on this is so beau- 
tifu) as to make the piece possible for a wall 
panel, 
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Stern Bros 


have received and are 
now exhibiting their 


Autumn Importations of 
Ladies’ 
Costumes 


For Street, Reception 
and Evening Wear 
Also a choice collection of 
Theatre Waists, 

Tea Gowns, 

and Negligees 

From which they are prepared 
to make to order 
copies and adaptations 


in a great variety of the 
most desirable materials 


West 23d St., N.Y. 


Imported and Domestic Gowns. 


Tailor-made Costumes 


Velour and Cloth Capes. 


Paletots. 


Fur Trimmed Walking Coats. 
Special attention is directed to our Ladies 
Tailoring and Dressmaking Department 


Broadovay Kr ioth st. 


NEW YORK 


B. Altman & Co. 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED THE LATEST 


FRENCH MODEL 
GOWNS AND WRAPS. 


(Third Floor.) 


Ninetecnth Street and Sixth Avenue, 


A STUDY 


o& A CHILD 


By Louise E. HoGAN 

With a Colored Frontispiece 
and Many Illustrations by 
the Child. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 50. 


“A STUDY OF A CHILD” 

systematic record of a mother’s 
observations of a healthy, happy, and 
intelligent child, brought up under the 
principle of letting alone, with uncon- 
scious supervision in a carefully guard- 
ed environment. The period covered is 
the first seven years of the child’s life, 
and Mrs. Hogan has taken no liberty 
of expression beyond recording facts. 
No teaching of any kind was allowed 
until the end of the sixth year. The 
record is therefore one of spontaneous 
development of self- activity produced 


is a 





as a result of suggestion and sympa- 
thetic explanation. 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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“SPLENDID COMPOSITION,” 











“THIS WILI 











MAKE MY NAME,” 














AND FORTUNE AS WELL.” 




















“aneat scorr!!” 


A STARTLING 


COLOR EFFECT. 


THE EXCESS. 


“T onperstanp that the vil- 
lage dramatic club gave a suc- 
cessful performance at the 
Town Hall the other night?” 
tentatively remarked the 
drummer whovisited the moss- 
grown hamlet of Allegash oft- 
en enough to be interested in 
the affairs of the community. 

“Waal,” replied the land- 
lord of the tavern, rather grim- 
ly, “1 have been hectored by 
the rheumatiem for so long 
that I may have fallen into the 
way of takin’ a kinder sarcastic 
view of things and bein’ a little 
too critical, but it seems to me 
that ‘ enccessful’ ain't exactly 
the. word I'd use in describin’ 
that ‘ere performance—* ex- 
cessful’ is a good deal nearer 
toit, in my opinion. It strikes 
me that it was fuller of excess 
than any other thing of the 
kind that I ever had the plea- 
sure of witneksin’; though of 
course the fatt that my rheu- 
matism was gnuawin’ at me 
more energetically than com- 
mon that evenin’ may have 
caused my views to be some- 
what on the bias. 

* You gee, a travellin’ actor— 
a tall, lank, dismal-lookin’ per- 
sonage, with a baggy, over- 
hangin’ brow, from beneath 
which his eyes glared tragi- 
cally like holes butned in a 
blanket, and a presence that 
was grand, gloomy, and pecul- 
iar, all three at the same time 

came along, and hanky-pan- 
kied the formerly well-inten- 
tioned young folks of the club 
into presentin’ a drama of his 
own composition. At least 
he owned up that he was the 
penpessaees of it, and I guess 
ne told the truth, for it don’t 
seem possible that anybody 
but a man that looked exactly 
as he did could have concoct- 
ed anything like that drama 
was, 

“It was divided into four 
spasm—acts, | mean—and each 
ohe was more severe than the 
one before it. The gentleman 
boarded here with me, and he 
told me several times that his 
theory was that nobody could 
act a part properly and in a 
realistic and movin’ manner 
unless he felt what he was say- 
in’ and experienced the emo- 
tions he was endeayorin’ to 
portray; and durin’ the per- 











formance he certainly. pro- “OUR NEW SERVANT HAS ONE REMARKABLE QUALITY,” SAID Jepson, “Sue 18 NEVER 
QUITE HAPPY UNLESS I AM WRINGING FoR HER MOST OF THK TIME WHILE I AM AT HOMK,” 


ceeded like he thoroughly be- 
lieved hisown theory. He not 
only "peared to feel every 
word he uartered, but he soon 
had the other players firmly 
convinced that he was goin’ to carry out his threats to the yery letter. 
The title of the play was ‘The Avenger,’ and he was the feller that 
was doin’ the ayengin’; and he went at it right from the jump, and con- 
tinued to avenge one thing and another clear through to the bitter 
end. He seemed to forget where he was at and who he really was, In 
the first act he reproached, denounced, and tongue-lashed the other 
verformers till he had ’em all tremblin’ with fright. In the second act 

e chased ‘em around with a dagger impartially. Durin’ the third 
act he got so enthusiastic over his work that he killed ‘em all off 
one act too soon, and they had grown so afraid of him by that 
time that @qseen as one was slain the corpse would jump right up and 
run ont, fur fear of beiu’ killed again while be or she lay dead on the 
stage. 

““In the fourth and last act he went behind the scenes and chased 
the late lamenteds out on the stage, one after another, and killed ’em 
allagain. And fora spell I kinder feared he was goin’ to swarm over 
the foor-lights and down into the audience and go to slaugiterin’ us 
It seemed like he had forgotten everything else in the world but the 
character he was playin’. He didn’t get his memory back very soon 
either, for about ove o'clock that night be flang his grip-sack out of 
the window, clamb down by means of the bed-cord, and defunct, out 
of town in a southwesterly direction, withont recollectin’ to pay me his 
board bill, nor rememberin’ tu setule up with the dramatic club or the 
printers. 

“Take it up and down and all the way round, rheumatism or no 
rheumatism, I'll be swanned if L don’t believe it was the most excessful 
dramatic event I ever witnessed.” 

Tom P. Monegan. 
eer 


Parke. “I am-‘sorry to hear, old man, of your domestic troubles. I 
onght not to make you feel badly, but we really have the best servant 
I ever saw.” 

Lane (sighing). ‘‘I1 am sure I'm glad to hear it, old fellow. She isa 
gol one, is she?" 

Panwe, “Perfect! There isn't a thing about cooking she doesn’t 
understand.” 

Lane. “ That's fine!” 

Panxe “ Not only that, but she understands other domestic branches 
as well. Waits on the table beantifally.” 

Lane. “She must have some fault.” 

Pauxe “Notone. It’s really remarkable.” 

Lana. “ Perhaps she likes to go out?” 

Pauxe. “No, sic! That's the best part of it. She says she prefers 
to stay quietly at home.” 

Lane, “Is she respectfal 7” 

Parke. * Never had euch a polite girl in my honse. It's ‘ yes, sir,’ 
and ‘yes, madam," all the time. She fairly springs to do our bid- 
ding.” - 

Lanne “* Neat, I suppose ?” 

Panxe. “As wax. Her kitchen! Oh, you onght to see it!” 

Lane (generoualy). “Well, | congratulate you, old man. How long 
has she been with you?” 

Parke “Since this morn- 

















AN AGREEABLE .WOMAN., 


THE, INTERNATIONAL; DRIFTING - MATCH. 
A 'PLAINTIVE POEM OF sronrT. 
Datrr,. drift, drift, 
On thy cold Diae waves, O sea! 
"Tis good that I can’t utter 
The thoughts that arise in me, 
For I've spent a five ten-dollar bill 
A yacht-race for to see. 


Drift, drift, drift, 
Over the glassy wave! 
A knot each forty minutes 
The while the yachtsmen rave ; 
The while the sailors whistle 
Im vain for a decent breeze 
To send the yachts a-scudding 
Along the listless seas. 


Drift, drift, drift! 
The siren-whistle shricks, 
Until from prow to stern-post 
Each shivering vessel creaks ; 
Until the blush of shame should rise 
On Boreas’s cheeks. 





Drift, drift, drift! 
From East, South, North, and West, 
Not e’en a zephyrette appears 
To southe the yachtsman's breast ; 
No syieptom that in all the land 
From York to San Francisk 
There's wind enough to move a leaf 
Or make a dust-mote brisk. 


Drift, drift, drift! 
I'm sacl as sad can be 
To think of that ten-dollar bill, 
And of the glasey sea. 
"Tis sad to think we've blown so much 
Of Dewey and his kind 
Our great cyclonic nation 
Has squandered all its wind. 

tiowany Le Goitiwoa, 





ing.” 
ee 

‘Forgive me!" Ashe atter- 
ed these words, Clarence Callo- 
way looked even handsomer 
than was bis wont, and his im- 
passioned tones seemed to 
mollify somewhat the frigid 
aspect of the beautiful girl 
whom he addresse:|. 

“I know now jast how it 
happened, Miss Redbud,” he 
exclaimed, “* but, believe me, 
it was due to one of those mo- 
mentary impulses which some- 
times possess me. It seemed 
to me last night, while we were 
in the theatre, that I had 
known you sv long; and after- 
wards, «8 we rode home, some- 
how I forgot that conventional 
social barrier that 1, alas! 
should have remembered al- 
ways rears itself between two 
young people of our standing. 
And so, as | said good-night, 
impelled, as it seemed, by some 
oo outside of myself, I 

nt quickly over and kissed 
you; and although I rushed out 
of the house almost imme- 
diately, I divined how it would 
he. i felt, indeed, that you 
might not even speak to me 
afterwards, But I have ven- 
tared to ask your pardon. 
Only aay you will forgive me.” 

“I will forgive you this 
time,” said his fair companion, 
“but I warn you now that you 
must never leave me so abrupt- 


ly again.” Tom Masson. THE CANE CROP 18 KATHER SHORT THIS SEASON. 











WITH THE WORKERS. 








